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Hay’s Wharf New Head Offices, Southwark: Entrance. 
Mr. H. 8S. Goopnmart-Renpvex, F.R.I.B.A., “Architect. 


MEETINGS 


Frivay, February 19. 

London’ Society. Mr. Lawrence Tanner on “ Recent Dis- 
coveries in Westminster Abbey.”” 5 p.m. 

/ron and Steel Institute of Scotland. Mr. W. H. Hatfield 
on “ Progress in Steel Metallurgy as regards Resistance to 
Corrosion.”’ 7.15 p.m. 

_Reading and District Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion Mr. Sydney Tatchell on ‘‘The 1931 Form and Con- 
ditions of Contract.’ At Masonic Hall, Greyfriars-road, 
Reading. 6.15 p.m. 

_ [Numinating Engineering Society. Discussion on “‘ Light- 
ing of Churches and Cathedrals.” 7.15 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Annual General 

Meeting. 5.30 p.m, 


Saturpay, February 20. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. South 
Wales District: Meeting. At Cardiff. 2.15 p.m. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. Joint 
Meeting of the North-Western and Yorkshire Districts. At 
Sheffield. 1 p.m. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. South- 
Eastern District Meeting. At Mitcham. 11.30 a.m. 


Monpay, February 22. 


Bermondsey Central Library. Mr. Percy W. Lovell on 
‘ Bridges of London.” 

Architectural Association. Mr. BR. Minton Taylor on 
“‘ Evolution of the Sailing Ship.”” 8 p-m. 


Mona¥-Sarurpay, February 22-March 12. 
Architectural Association. Exhibition of Sailing Ships 
10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Turspay, February 23. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on ‘‘ Pressure 
on Retaining Walls.” 6 p.m. 


Wepnespay, February 24. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafis. Sir Banister 
Fletcher on ‘‘ English Renaissance, 1500-1900." 6 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts. Mr. Alexander Scott on “* The 
Romance of Museum Restoration.”” 8 p.m. 

Manchester Society of Architects. Hon. Humphrey A. 
Parkington on ‘‘ Sense and Sentiment in Architecture.”’ At 
the University. 8 pm 

Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association. Lecture on 
“Tilumination Design.” At 15, Savoy-street, W.C.2. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. R. R. W. Gri on 
‘Practical Observations on the Construction of a Concrete 
Road,” 6.30 p.m. 

Tuurspay, February 25. 

Wood Green Public Lectures. Mr. Claud W. Dennis on 
“Qld City Churches.’’ At the Public Library. 

Society of Antiquaries, Archdeacon H. J. Buxton and 
Mr. W. H. Buckler on ‘ Byzantine Wall Paintings of 
Panagia Asirou, Cyprus.”” 8.50 p.m. ; 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. Southern 
District Meeting. At Abingdon. 10 a.m. 

Institution of Structural Engineers. Mr. Hugh Davies on 
‘Modern Development in Surface Treatment.” 6.30 p.m. 
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West Front. 


From a pencil drawing by the late W. R. Lernasy. 
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HOSE who were present at the well-attended meet- 

ing of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 

Monday and listened to Sir Reginald Blomfield’s 

appreciation of the late W. R. Lethaby, probably 
did so to pay a tribute to a thinker who devoted a life- 
time to the study of the building arts—to one who, though 
an architect by training and profession, carried out very little 
architectural work himself—and yet whose literary work 
is a living and vital force which may well outlast most of 
the architectural works erected in his time. And to the 
friends and admirers of Lethaby it was altogether fitting 
that this meeting should have been arranged to give con- 
sideration to the work of one whose influence on architec- 
tural thought, already definitely felt in some directions, 
may be of increasing importance to the building arts, of 
which architecture is one expression. But though the 
meeting afforded this opportunity, of which advantage was 
taken by many friends and admirers of Lethaby, it must 
have been realised that, while a tribute could be paid in 
this way to a philosopher and thinker who has made an 
unique position for himself in the arts and crafts movements 
of our time by the earnestness and sincerity of his study, 
it was impossible to explore the extent of his contribution 
to our knowledge in the short space of an evening meeting. 
His value as a constructive thinker will be decided by those 
who follow us, but we may be sure that his convictions, 
expressed during a long life of work and effort, will stimulate 
thought in others and will not be lightly set aside. “ His 
influence on his contemporaries was incontestable,” said 
Sir Reginald, “ partly because it was so entirely different 
from what anybody else was saying at the time and partly 
because Lethaby himself was sincere in his convictions and 
he never wavered in his faith that the mainspring of all art 
should be the service of the community, and that its realisa- 
tion was to be found only in doing, loyally and sincerely, 
the work in hand, whatever it might be.” 

No one who had the privilege of knowing Lethaby, or 
who has read the contributions on his “ wit and wisdom ” 
which appeared in our pages last month, could fail to be 
impressed by his personality—his seriousness of purpose, 
his unselfishness, his love of truth and beauty, his striking 
paradoxes, his humour, knowledge and wisdom. With 
few exceptions his sayings and paradoxes have a subtle 
where not an obvious meaning, and as aphorisms or maxims 
they challenge thought, as they were intended to do. 
Many of them could be used as texts for sermons or subjects 
for debate and are certainly matter for serious considera- 
tion by those who indulge in the rare art of thinking. 

But though we cannot fail to be impressed by such a 
personality and by wisdom which at times suggests the 
insight of genius, it would be absurd to accept all these 
obiter dicta without question. Some of them are but half 
truths, and therein lies a danger which we have to guard- 
against in a too ready acceptance. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the paradox: “ Building blesses; architecture 
curses.” Within the narrow limits of definition it may be 
possible to agree, but why should we not invert the paradox 
and assert that “Architecture blesses, and building 
curses?” Judged by our conviction of what architecture 
is, this inversion might satisfy us more, but the paradox 
would be as much non-sense in the one case as the other. 
Architecture, of course, blesses as much as building, for it 
is building serving its purpose, but expressed nobly, and 
that, of course, Lethaby believed. It is the terms that 
confuse and the fact that so much that is called architecture 
is nothing of the kind. : 

The whole of Lethaby’s life was no doubt coloured by his 
social and ethical views. As Sir Reginald said, Lethaby 
hated the idea of the “ pundits,” “‘ mystery men,” and 
“high priests” of architecture, as he called them. “He 
wanted art to come down into the street and the market- 
place, divest itself of all trappings, and devote its energies 
to the simplest, neatest and clearest realisation of the 
purpose in hand.” And if we are inclined to doubt whether 
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he “ hated Renaissance architecture because he thought it 
was the architecture of the rich and powerful and not the 
architecture of the humble man,” and may agree with 
Professor Pite that Lethaby had something of a univer- 
sality of outlook on art, at the same time we may think he 
was not apparently tolerant of the development of the 
Renaissance architecture as practised to-day. 

This is an inquiring age and therein lies our hope, fot 
the easy acceptance of established beliefs as to art and life 
may have a sterilising effect in our work and conduct. 
Lethaby’s contribution, therefore, as a thinker and stimu- 
lator of thought is welcome in the realm of art and crafts- 
manship, provided we make use of it, not as the last word 
of inspiration, but as matter for inquiry on our part. 
Though we can agree that all is not well with much of 
our architecture and our talk about architecture, to the 
youth movement in art, restless for change because “ we 
cannot stand still,” we may urge caution in accepting 
Lethaby without question as a witness in their cause. 
He was too well grounded in a knowledge of traditional 
work to tolerate the eccentricities of much modern work. 
Though he was fully aware of the “ ever-changing ” con- 
ditions with which architecture must ever vary and held 
that the essential architecture is still structure and the 
method of architectural growth is by continuous experi- 
ment in the possibilities of structure, he safeguarded 
himself from being thought to urge any quest of originality. 
Quite the reverse, he says, “ I am satisfied that all search 
for it just blocks the way, with our preconceptions and 
limitations, to any possibility of realising a true originality 
which properly is of the root, not of the appearance. 
True originality is to be found by those who, standing on 
the limits of the sphere of the known, reach out naturally 
to some apprehension and understanding of what is beyond ; 
it is the next step in an orderly development.” 


In his Architecture of Adventure, Sir Reginald re- 
minds us, Lethaby “ urged that the living stem of building 
design can only be formed by following the scientific method, 
and by this he meant the study of scientific methods of 
building construction... .in it is implicit the only 
justifiable basis of the slogan of the new architecture, 
that the whole function of architecture is efficiency and, 


| provided that the term is properly interpreted, we should 
,all accept the theory; the only comment that I have to 


make is that it is a superfluous truism.” 

That Lethaby’s thoughts on architecture are in accord 
with some of the best minds of the times can be shown in 
much that he wrote. In his ideas on “ tidying up,” as he 
calls it, of our towns and cities, we may see much to help 
us. In his admirable address at the Informal Conference 
at the R.I.B.A. in 1917, for instance, there is matter for 
thought for our civic societies and especially for architects. 
Though too much blame for the architectural standard of 
our streets and cities may be attributed to architects, we 
certainly cannot say we are blameless in the matter, and 
even if our sins are not always those of commission, there 
may be those of omission in our inaction in leaving the 
despoilers of our buildings free to disgrace our best efforts. 


Reference was made in the course of the discussion to 
the numerous post-war articles which Lethaby contributed 
to The Builder, beginning at the close of the war and 
terminating with his illness and death. Considering the 
quality and variety of the articles, we think these con- 
tributions constitute something of a record, and we are 
glad to know taat during the discussion suggestions were 
made that some, at least, of these articles should be re- 
published in book form. These articles are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of architecture, art and 
kindred matters, and though they occasionally support 
the view that Lethaby’s enthusiasm at times blinded 
him to the hard facts of life, their publication in book form 
will do something to perpetuate an influence which did not 
cease with death. 

























































































































































NOTES 


en eet 
on the terms of the reply 
Building of the Minister of Health to 
Industry. the deputation representing 

the building industry which 
waited on the Minister on the 4th inst. 
We pe ag in the same issue the views 
of Mr. H. B. Bryant, Secretary of the 
Advisory Council of the Building Industry 
on the Minister’s reply. It is to be hoped 
that even now the Government will re- 
consider their attitude towards the 
industry and will note the interpretation 
of many of the local authorities of the 
circular of the Ministry last September. 
There can be no doubt many local 
authorities cut down their building pro- 
grammes without considering whether or 
not contemplated work would be desirable 
in the circumstances, and a further cir- 
eular from the Ministry to the local 
authorities would probably result in a 
reconsideration by the local authorities 
of their previous decisions. 


We take the following from 

How the speech of Dr. Raymond 
“Economy” Unwin, President of the 
Works. Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in a speech 

at the tenth dinner of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Association of Architects. 
We were supporting 250,000 men in the 
building industry who had no work to do. 
We were paying them 20s. to 30s. a week 
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for doing nothing. If one wanted to 
employ a few extra hands on a cottage 
to give it a little better finish, we were 
told that that little bit of additional labour 
could not be afforded. It was time we 
began to do more thinking. Every small 
cottage that we did not build cost us out 
of our pocket for unemployment pay 
£75 to £100. Instead of paying someone 
to build cottages we were paying £75 to 
£100 to someone not to build a cottage. 
That was an idea of economy we had 
been driven into.” How it affects the 
industry may be judged from a letter we 
have received from a correspondent in a 
certain district, who gives a sad record of 


.old-established firms failing as a result of 


their mistaken efforts to secure work at 
too low a rate. Of course, every builder 
must judge for himself, but nothing but 
disaster can follow cutting down prices 
to an unremunerative figure. 


Is it creditable that ir 

have had to make an ap 
‘Detee. for the preservation er 
"Waterloo Bridge largely on 
practical grounds, and that 
its status as a national and artistic 
object appears to carry little weight with 
those who have decreed its destruction ? 
Surely there has been a sufficiently wide 
influential appeal made on its behalf and 
little could be added to what has been so 
ably said. Here is one of the finest 
bridges in Europe which is a valuable 
national asset, making through its close 
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association with Somerset House one of 
the finest city groups in the world, ft 
has been clearly stated that this fine 
bridge can be reconditioned for some 
£800,000, and that it can be made to 
answer all traffic purposes for a long time 
to come. Why, then, must we build g 
new bridge at a cost of a million and 
a quarter pounds to provide accommpo- 
dation for traffic that the Strand cannot 
cope with, and in addition to this have to 
bear the cost of demolishing Waterloo 
Bridge ? A much clearer issue it would 
be hard to find, and surely it is one 
which could have been clearly enough 
appreciated by the County Council. [f 
London so little appreciates the advap- 
tages which lie at her door she may 
deserve a six-line bridge. : 


ConsipeRine the weight of 
“A opinion which has been 
Tragic evoked by the action of the 
Mistake.”” County Council in its treat- 
ment of Waterloo Bridge, 
one is inclined to ask how it can be that 
so little regard is paid to the best opinion 
which can be commanded for the preserva- 
tion of our valued amenities. Mr. Norman 
said the Council was going to make a 
tragic and irreparable mistake if it 
destroyed the bridge, and that is prob- 
ably the opinion of the bulk of educated 
opinion. 
Wuat architectural opinion 
Architec- on the question is will be 
tural gathered from the remarks 
Opinion. of Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
M.A., R.A., who, in the 
course of a paper on the work of W. R. 
Lethaby, read at the meeting of the 
R.1.B.A. on Monday, said :—‘ In spite 
of all that has been said, Waterloo Bridge 
is in serious danger of arbitrary destruc- 
tion. In spite of all the incontrovertible 
arguments for its preservation, though 
traffic and town planning experts have 
agreed that a six-line Waterloo Bridge 
would be worse than useless for traffic 
unless millions are spent on a new North 
and South thoroughfare, though all 
educated opinion realises that Waterloo 
Bridge in conjunction with Somerset 
House forms one of the finest mont- 
mental compositions in the world, and 
architects know that a new bridge here, 
whether designed by “ architects of the 
highest standing and repute,” or of no 
repute at all, will irretrievably ruin that 
composition, though Waterloo Bridge is 
endeared to all Londoners by countless 
associations, and though the bridge cat 
be reconditioned and widened to the full 
extent that is of the slightest use at # 
tithe of the cost in time and money—™@ 
spite of all this the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London County Council have 
decided on the destruction of the bridge, 
and the Government have been 
kneed enough to encourage this disastrous 
folly by offering to pay 60 per cent. of the 
cost, at the taxpayers’ expense, though 
it is still doubtful whether the Budget 
will balance, and it is quite certain 
the taxpayer is taxed beyond endurance 
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and to an extent that is crippling in- 
dustry. I would urge all members of the 
Institute to do all in their power to save 
the bridge, and so to justify the proud 
claim of the Institute that it exists * usui 
civium, decori urbium ’.”” 
We recommend to the 
Lethaby’s earnest architectural student 
Drawings. the small exhibition now on 
view at the R.I.B.A. of 
work by the late Professor 
Lethaby. These drawings portray with 
truth and fidelity the various subjects 
illustrated—architecture, sculpture, or 
landscape. If it is a drawing of a stone 
structure, the texture of the stone is con- 
veyed, if wood the texture of wood, and 
so forth. The draughtsmanship is without 
trick or mannerism, the drawings being 
the work of an artist, which many 
draughtsmen are not. Lethaby was an 
artist who understood and loved his 
subject, and so delineated it with truth 
and sincerity, and we wonder if this can 
be said of many draughtsmen to-day. 
The drawings by Lethaby, to those who 
have eyes to see and appreciate their 
beauty and refinement, will at all times be 
a constant pleasure, and they express the 
charm and character of their author. 


Stnce the current edition of 
Mathador The Standard Method ” 
Mamet was published in 1922, with 
_ ment a view to setting up a gener- 
Committee. sty accepted ren a sc 
which bills of quantities should be pre- 
pared, an object which it has in large 
measure achieved, there have arisen 
questions as to the interpretation of some 
of the clauses, and various revisions have 
also been suggested by persons interested. 
The Committee consists of representatives 
of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, the Institute of 
Builders, and the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution. After many years of hard 
and unselfish work, Mr. J. M. Theobald, 
F.S.1., secretary to the committee, has 
found it necessary to retire. The warmest 
thanks of all quantity surveyors are due 
to Mr. Theobald for his long and useful 
services in this capacity. His successor is 
Mr. E. C. Harris, F.S.1. From various 
causes the personnel of the committee has 
recently been reconstructed. After many 
years of valuable service Mr. A. G. Cross 
(chairman) has retired from that position, 
but will continue to be a member of the 
committee. His place as chairman will 
be taken by Mr. P. F. Gleed, F.S.1., 
whose father, the late Mr. R. C. Gleed, 
PSL, took so prominent a part in the 
Procuction of the original edition. Owing 
to the vacancy caused through the death 
last vear of the vice-chairman, Mr. R. B. 
Friend, Mr. F. Woods has been elected to 
bei: this office ; he, together with Mr. 
corse Elvins, of Birmingham, and Mr. 
Raymond Bennett, of Ipswich, are the 
*r'-sentatives of the National Federa- 
“" of Building Trades Employers. The 
" ‘ute of Builders is still represented by 
Mr. Lacey, of Hounslow. The remaining 
members of the committee (representing 
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Glasgow University: West Quad. 
From an etching by Mr. A. G. Paton. 


the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution) are 
Mr. H. Vale, F.S.I., Wolverhampton, and 
Messrs. 8. L. Porter and R. W. Francis, 
FF.S.1., London. 


Durine excavating opera- 

Se” wae that are being carried 
out at Fort Pitt, Chatham, 

fe under the direction of the 
County Architect for Kent, 
Mr. W. H. Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., some 
human and animal remains have been 
discovered, as well as pieces of pottery 
and miscellaneous objects. It would ap- 
pear that this was most likely a Roman 
site, for several of the remains indicate a 
Roman origin. A small wheel-made pot 
with a bead rim, made of a hard gritted 
ware, is among the remains. Though 
perhaps dating from the period of Roman 
influence in Kent, the pot is a typically 
native product and certainly does not 
date later than 50 8.c. The lower portion 
of a large pottery vessel was found, but in 
the absence of any indication of the 
shape of the upper portion of the speci- 
men, it is impossible to date it with any 
accuracy. The probability is, however, 
that the vessel dates about 200 B.c. 
Other pottery remains are a fragment of 
a straight-sided dish of black ware, of the 
fourth century A.p., and a small portion 
of the neck of a pottery flagon of the 17th 


century. 




























































At a general meeting of the 

The British British Academy of Arts in 
Academy Rome, held this month, 
in Rome. under the Presidency of 
H.E. Sir Ronald Graham, 
Ambassador in Rome, Mr. Selwyn 
Brinton, M.A., F.R.S.A., was unanimously 
elected as an hono member of the 
academy. In 1821, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William.) Hamilton presented to the 
British Artists in Rome, who had formed 
a life class for study among themselves, 
one hundred pounds, to help them with 
the establishment, if possible, of a 
British Academy. ‘This generous gift 
was supplemented by others from the 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, the Duke of Bedford, King George 
IV., and later Queen Victoria. Among 
members of this Academy may be men- 
tioned Etty, Gibson, Eastlake, Leighton, 
Poynter, Val Prinsep, and among Italians, 
Sartorio and Ettore Tito. Mr. Selwyn 
Brinton, who has been for many years a 
contributor to The Builder, is not only 
an art writer of standing, but is himself 
an artist both in plastic arts and painting ; 
he made his earliest studies at Rome with 
the sculptor Macdonald and in the classes 
of the British Academy ; and in his many 
later visits he has regularly made use of 
those excellent classes, which include 
sculpture, painting, anatomy and pers- 


pective. 
A meEtine of Scottish mem- 

The _ bers of Parliament last week 
heard parties interested in 
the Edinburgh Corporation 
Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion Bill in reference to the site in 
George IV Bridge proposed for the 
National Library. It will be remembered 
that Sir Alexander Grant attached to his 
gift of £100,000 for the erection of the 
National Library the condition that the 
new building should be erected on the site 
of the Sheriff Court. The second reading 
of the Bill has been postponed, and we 
are glad to take the opportunity to re- 
state our belief, shared by many closely 
concerned with the Edinburgh proposals, 
that the placing of the proposed Library 
upon the wholly inadequate site of the 
Sheriff Court House would be an act of 
folly. Lord Salvesen, in the Scotsman, 
points out that the Government is 
pledged, if the Bill be passed, to an 
expenditure of approximately £250,000, 
and all that would be gained is a wanton 
destruction of property and the erection, 
on an inadequate site of inadequate 
buildings which in 150 years at most 
would be completely outgrown. Lord 
Salvesen concludes by saying: “Sir 
Alexander Grant insisted that his con- 
dition should be complied with, and that 
his £100,000 would be lost if the Order 
were not passed. This, of course, he is 
quite entitled to do; but, as the Govern- 
ment would save £150,000 by leaving the 
Sheriff Court in its present position, there 
would be ample funds for the erection of 
the section of the Library immediately 
contemplated and the purchase of either 
of the two sites on the south side of the 
High Street.” 
























































































GENERAL NEWS 


Memorial Cairn. 
The jation for the Preservation of 
Rural Scotland has erected at Meadowmill 


Prestonpans, the memorial cairn, which we 
illustrate on this page, to the 
Battle of Prestonpans (1745). The site chosen 
and granted for the purpose by the East 
Lothian County Council is a triangular pi 

ot qreand it & tock ‘a the Bergh orth 
Berwick road. The stone used in the erection 
of the cairn is from a demolished house in 
the neighbourhood. The memorial consists of 
pyramid, concave in plan, above a 
square base with bevelled angles, with corner 
stones, and coming into the square at the 
apex, which is surmounted by a heavy top 





gives a silhouette to the general mass 
of the cairn, which is about 10 feet high. ‘A 
casket built into the cairn contains a slag 
tion of its inception and its relation to the 
old thorn tree which formerly commemorated 
the battle and, having fallen into decay, has 
now been cut down. The casket also con- 
tains various other documents relating to the 
thorn tree, with photographs, a portion of the 
thorn tree, and a set of new coins of the 


realm. The cairn was designed by Mr. 
William Davidson, F.R.I.B.A. The builder 


was Mr. John Henderson, of Edinburgh. 


The Architecture Club. 

Mr. R. Holland-Martin, the President, gave 
a reception to members of the Architecture 
Club at Martin’s Bank, Lombard-street, 
E.C.3, on Tuesday evening, February 16. 
Among those present were Sir Charles Allom, 
Sir Herbert Baker (the new R.A. and archi- 
tect of Martin’s Bank), and Messrs. Darcy 
Braddell, Herbert T. Buckland, H. P. Cart 
de Lafontaine, Arthur J. Davis, A. Trystan 
Edwards, C. 8. Freeman, Cyril Farey, J. 
Harold Gibbons, Macdonald Gill, H. Austen 
Hall, Hamilton T. Smith, Gilbert Jenkins, 
A. B. K Fisher, Ian MacAlister, Charles 
Marriott, ward Maufe, H. P. G. Maule, 
Oswald P. Milne, H. Greville Montgomery, 
Lionel G. Pearson, G. L. Pepler, J. Craven 
Pritchard, Harold Stabler, W. Braxton 
Sinclair, Clough Williams-Ellis, Trenwith 
Wills, G. Grey Wornum, A. B. Yeates, and 
F. R. Yerbury. 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


New Courthouses at Hamilton. 

Lanarkshire C.C. have appointed the fol- 
lowing six architects to submit plans for re- 
construction of the County Buildings, Hamil- 
ton, and the erection of new £67,000 offices 
and J.P. Court :—Mr. John Steel, Main- 
street, Wishaw; Mr. James Lochhead (Cullen, 
Lochhead and Brown), Cadzow-street, Hamil- 
ton; Mr. John G. Dunn, 31, Greenlees-road, 
Cambuslang; Mr. William Baird, jun., Main- 
street, il; Mr. Alexander Cullen, 
Cadzow-street, Hamilton; and Messrs. Cowie 
and Miller, Clelland-street, Wishaw. 


“THE BUILDER” 
DEBATE 


XLVII.—ARCHITECTS AS 
COUNCILLORS. 


Sm,—lI find considerable confusion of mind 
in ‘* Negative’s ’’ reply to my case ; and I find 
it full of points which count directly in my 
favour. For instance, he is quite wrong in 
assuming that councils under the new Town 
Planning Bill will become arbiters of taste 
without technical advice in their rulings. The 
Ministry has issued a special memorandum 
advising local authorities to appoint Advisory 
Panels of Architects to advise them in such 
matters. He is wrong, therefore, on two 
points, viz. :— 

(1) That it is the purpose of the Bill to 
give arbitrary powers as to architectural taste 
unadvised by qualified opinion; and (2) that 
the Advisory Panels of Architects are self- 
invited. On the contrary, they are directly 
invited by the highest authority. 

But let us assume that “‘ Negative ’’ is cor- 
rect in the first instance and that Brown the 
grocer, Smith the butcher, and Robinson the 
draper are to be given powers of life and death 
over the architectural future of Mudville. 
“* Negative ’’ says: ‘‘ Let Jones the architect 
join up so that he can keep Brown, Smith 
and Robinson in order.’’ In other words, one 
architect (for it is inconceivable that all the 
few architects of the small towns will be 
elected by their fellow ratepayers) will have 
the power to say what shall be built and what 
not. Is it not obvious that that man must, 
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whether he seek it as such © 
definite pull over the remainde, 
tising architects of the district? Ang that 


not, have a 
of the prac. 


being so, is such a thing desiral,je ’ course 

it is not. es 
Now ‘‘ Negative ”’ very glibly states 

the passing of plans is ruled b, the oa 


and that the committees and councj 
little else to do in the matter hon ae 
thumbs up or down. Actually, though the 
by-laws are more or less rigid, ihe interpreta 
tion of them is by no means so obvious, ana 
committee work is often very involved and 
ren in such circumstances. 

e then says there is nothing to prey, 
architect-councillor from Caries i 
when matters in which he is interested are the 
subject of discussion. This 1s exactly what | 
have pointed out as grossly unfair to the 
architect-councillor’s client. Why should he 
be deprived of the very vote in the council 
which might turn the scale in his favour in a 
perfectly just case? And agai, assuming the 
rightness of “‘ Negative’s”’ assumption that 
the council of the future 1s to be arbiter of 
taste, poor Jones the architect must leave al! 
the jobs in which he is interested to be judged 
by the other unqualified gentlemen. 

I would like to ask “ Negative” if he is 
prepared to handicap any further his depleted 
practice, for the good of the community, unless 
he sees that the benefited community must in 
time reflect some measure of prosperity to the 
practice of architecture? It is too much to 
ask of any one set of ratepayers engaged in 
active business. The professional attitude to 
panels is that their work will check ugly 
building, improve the standard of public 
taste; and out of that improvement build up 
more stable conditions for the practice of 
architecture. We can expect no more than 
that from any architect. To ask him to make 
country practice any more difficult for the 
good of his fellow-townsmen is simply asking 
him to commit suicide, which the slow bleed- 
ing of to-day’s conditions should make an easy 
matter. 


I maintain, with every confidence, that the 
place for the architect is upor properly eon- 
stituted Advisory Panels, where he can do 
good work far better than in the rough and 
tumble of general local government. 

Posrrrve. 


[Correspondence on this subject is invited. 
—Ep.] 








Battle of Prestonpans Memorial Cairn, Prestonpans. 
Mr. Wimiiam Davinsoy, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{while we are glad to publish letters on professional 
and other matters of interest to our reaaers, it must 
be understood that we do not necessarily endorse the 
remarks of correspondents, who will oblige us if they 
will express their views as briefly as possible.) 


Public Officials and Architects. 


Sm,—Like “L.R.LB.A.,” I am also 
pleased to see that this matter has once 
again come to the front. Now that even 
men at the top are feeling the effects of the 
economic blizzard, we may hope to see the 
suppression of this reprehensible practice 
carried through with vigour and success. 

In the provincial town where I have the 
misfortune to practise there has recently 
been a reconstruction in the arrangements 
of certain official departments, and a aumber 
of the members of the staffs have been re- 
tired on pension. Within the last few weeks 
I have met several of these men, and they 
told me with great glee that they were doing 
better financially in private practice than 
under official pay. 

Most of what ‘“L.R.I.B.A.” says has 
appeared in your columns before, but has led 
to little or ae being done. He 
is to be congratulated, however, on stating 
the case so lucidly, and deserves every su 

rt. Any system of doles, either y the 

.I.B.A. or the Benevolent Society, for fit 
and able men is to be deprecated. Nothing 
but a ruthless campaign of suppression of 
whole-time and pensioned officials carrying 
on private practice can meet the case. 

F.R.LB.A, 


Architects and Contracts. 


Sm,—I am very interested in the corre- 
spondence appearing under ‘‘ Architects and 
Contracts” in The Builder, particularly the 
letter by “* + gwen in the issue for 
raring op have from time to time, in 
course of conversation, frequentl ken 
about this matter to a same of sosldhnaate, 
and in practically every instance they quite 
agreed that it was very unfair for a number 
of builders to be invited to tender for various 
works without any out-of-pocket remunera- 
tion to the unsuccessful firms. 

May I particularly mention the case of the 
smal! firms tendering for works, say, to the 
value of £1,000, or thereabouts, where bills 
of quantities are not supplied; in this case 
the estimators have to visit the job and spend 
quite a lot of time on measuring up and 
afterwards the usual pricing out in the office. 
After this has been done and tenders sub- 
mitted, it is by no means unknown for the 
client for some reason or other to decide to 
abandon the work. The loss of time occa- 
sioned thereby to the various firms is quite 
appreciable. It seems to me it would be 
quite a simple matter for the architect when 
drawing up ben ypren sca 9 to allow a p.c. 
sum to be divi amongst the unsuccessful 
contractors, such sum, of course, to be at the 
architect’s diseretion, according-to the size 
of the proposed works. I am under the im- 
pression that architects would be quite will- 
ing to do this if it was a recognised custom. 

Far Ptay. 


Quantity Surveyors and the War Office. 


_ 5i,—I have to thank Major G. B. J. Athoe 
or his renly to mty letter. If I stated the 
obvious, Major Athoe certainly overlooks the 
more obvious. Is it likely that he could be 
conversant with the ethical standards and 
velice of all the members of his association? 
‘ection to membership of so-called pro- 
e sional and cultured societies, either by 
‘mination or some other mysterious pro- 
*, does not necessarily alter a man’s 
tude toward ethical and economic prob- 
A comment is needless. 


Wru1um Davinson. 


Cheaper House Building. 
“8, —Though not an architect, I have 
"ace something of a study of housing con- 
“nS, especially those prevailing in London, 
b vee ee been struck—as must all others who 
have observed the great efforts in housing 
venue made by the London County Council, 
in Metropolitan boroughs, and the 
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charity housing trusts—by the slow progress 
made in rehousing, in areas convenient to 
them, the very eg The Bishop of South- 
wark stated to the Church Assembly recently 
that “in London alone there are 100,000 
people, the majority being children, living in 
unhealthy basements.’’ is was doubtless 
upon good authority, and with the reductions 
of house building now being made, the con- 
dition is likely to intensify. Shortage of 
capital is doubtless the cause, and is likely to 
remain so, so long as the cost of housing a 
single family in tral London remains at 
the fi of £625 (the L.C.C. estimate for 
their five-year plan), for it is an unfortunate 
paradox that those who are lowest wage- 
earners (or in other words the slum-dwellers) 
must needs be rehoused in the most expensive 
type of dwelling, the flat-type on a central 
site, 

Mr. H. R. Selley made a suggestion re- 
cently to which your paper on January 8 
drew attention. Mr. Selley is reported as 
saying: “If we are to get ple out of 
their slums, we must lay aside our usual 
building methods by which we have been 
accustomed to build, as one may say, for 
eternity, and try to devise some form of light 
steel-frame construction that will last for 
about 20 years and lower building costs.” 

This statement, from the Chairman of the 
L.C.C. Housing Committee, is surely signifi- 
cant, yet I have seen no signs that architects 
have taken the matter up. I am aware, of 
course, that cheap construction may be accom- 
panied by high maintenance costs, but the 
task of designing block dwellings in some 
form of construction that shall be reasonably 
permanent and yet cheaper cannot surely be 
beyond the powers of our architects to-day. 

W. D. J. Macrag. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 

Intimation has just been received that His 
Majesty the King has approved the award of 
the Royal Gold Medal to Dr. Hendrik Petrus 
Berlage (Honorary Corresponding Member 
R.I.B.A.) of Holland, in recognition of his 
distinguished services to architecture and town 
planning. The medal will be presented to 
Dr. Berlage at a general meeting of the Royal 
Institute on Monday, March 7, at 9 p.m. 







OBITUARY 


John Dunn, F.R.I.B.A. 

We et to record the death of Mr. John 
Dunn, F.R.LB.A., on February 10, at his 
residence, 25, Montagu-square, at the age of 
82. Mr. Dunn became an Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1876, 
and a Fellow in 1884; at the time of his death 
he was fourth senior Fellow. He succeeded 
his father as private secretary, and later be- 
came agent, architect and surveyor to the 
Duke of Norfolk. He designed and rebuilt 
practically the whole of the Duke’s London 
estate during the last 50 years, and continued 
to act as agent to the Duke till his death. 

As a young man he helped to complete the 
building of St. Philip’s Catholic Church at 
Arundel, under his ap iepetbn> ar earlier 
building schemes was t ing survey- 
ing of se miles of roads and hundreds of 
villas at Littlehampton. He also did exten- 
sive laying-out of property at Walthamstow 
for the Law Land Co., with which he was 
connected for a great number of — 
His brother, Sir William Henry Dunn, Bart., 
who was Lord Mayor of London in 1917, was 
the founder of the firm of city auctioneers and 
surveyors, known as Dunn, Gowan and Cover- 
dale, with whom the late Mr. Dunn had pro- 
fessional associations. Mr, Dunn was at one 
time in partnership with Mr. Joseph Hansom, 
inventor of the hansom cah, and also first 
editor of The Builder. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. H. 0. 
Jones, borough surveyor at Folkestone and 
chief of the fire brigade. 

At the R.I.B.A. on Monday night the fol- 
lowing deaths were announced :— 

Marcus Kenneth Glass, transferred to the 
Fellowship Class, 1925, 

Adam Francis Watson, elected Associate 
1879, Fellow 1905. Mr. Watson was a Past 
President of the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects, and represented that body on the 
R.1L.B.A. Council from 1914 to 1919. 

Horace Bradfield, elected Associate 1882. 

David Ditchburn, transferred to Licentiate- 
ship class 1925. 

Alfred Marshall, transferred to the Licenti- 
ateship class 1925. 

Louis John Newton, transferred to the 
Licentiateship class 1925. 
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New Premises, St. Mary Street, Cardiff: Ground Floor Plan. 
Mussnrs. Ivor Jones ayp Percy Tuomas, A. and F.R.1.B.A., Architects. 




































































































































































Reginald, made 


Sir 

Lethaby’s 7g oe tance in the earl 
‘eighties, first, he thought, in the schools of 
the Academy, 1881-82, and then he 
came to know him much more intimately 
through Edward Prior, who had been in 
Norman Shaw's office, with Macartney, 
Ernest Newton, and Gerald Horsley. 
Lethaby at that time was Shaw’s principal 
draughtsman. The speaker had, and still had, 
a very t admiration for Norman Shaw, 
80, too, all “ the family ’’; but, strangely 
enough, he never heard Lethaby express his 
admiration of his master, and was sure that 
his whole heart went out to Philip Webb, 
who, by the austere simplicity of his life and 
the dignified reticence of his design, seemed 
to the ideal of what an architect 
ought to be. Moreover, by was a con- 
vinced believer in Gothic architecture, not 
the neo-Gothic then in use, but the true 
mediwval Gothic, carried out, as he believed 
by guilds of craftsmen in an idea] state of 
things, where the workman loved his work, 
when everybody was happy and me 
world of sunshine, of |} yous life and 
gr my. such as never realty existed a 

@ generous imagination of the ; 

was beautifully described in Merrie Weae 
from Nowhere, and he could still remember 
the enthusiasm roused by that delightful 
fantasy. Philip ‘Webb was, of course, the 
close personal friend of Morris, and those 
two were the men who influenced Lethaby 


ngs were to Lethaby as the words 

the Prophet, to be pone Ar with tach 
and reverence, no matter how strange they 
might seem, or how irrelevant to the art of 
Architecture. Ruskin’s teaching coloured all 
Lethaby’s views and, indeed, led him to 
translate architecture and the arts into 


ng 





~ ment, 


was a i ing experience and the 
gain of some very useful knowledge. 
y, he continued, was a _ regular 
attendant at the Art Workers’ Guild, in the 
old days at Barnard’s Inn, and see A after- 
wards, in 1911, he became Master. those 
early days he seldom spoke, but in the inter- 
vals when the time came to retire for a 
whisky-and-soda there ensued many a sugges- 
tive talk. Lethaby himself neither drank nor 

but he was a genial sou] and on 
any subj rey garni with the rag Oe apron 
on any subject except. sport, of which he 
knew ing, he ae always well worth 


hearing. He possessed a great deal of un- 
suspected knowledge, and his mind was so 
alert and original that some fresh light was 
sure to be t n on any subject that was 


discussed. In those days (he was speaking 

of the eighties) “‘ the family’’ and men 

such as Horne and Mackmurdo were the 

advance of the young men of move- 

that was largely due to Lethaby’s 

influence. and the regard all had for hus 
ity. 

At that time, 1887-88, the Arts and 
Crafts movement was in the air, a up 
full of zeal and energy, impatient to break 
through the commercial ring of furnishers, 
upholsterers, and decorators who controlled 
the market and worked entirely through 
ghosts. The Arts and Crafts Society used 
to hold its exhibitions in the New Gallery, 
and they were on a much more extensive 
scale than the exhibitions that had since 
been held from time to time. He, the 
speaker, used to work with Lethaby in com- 
mittees in arranging the exhibition, whose 
enthusiasm, knowledge, and gentle irony 
played an important part in holding 
all together. Lethaby could be extra- 
ordinarily eloquent, when he got under 
weigh, if also rather vulnerable, but he was 
a constructive thinker. It was to be noted 
that, as early as 1896, he wrote: ‘‘ Water- 
loo Bridge, as it stands, is second in import- 
ance only to St. Paul’s, and must be pre- 
served at any cost and _ sacrifice.’’ he 
examples of work executed from his own 
designs, which he rarely exhibited, some. 
how always seemed to be just ahead of the 
best work of any of his fellows. After the 
iants had gone, such men as Morris, for 
instance, Lethaby’s personality had been the 
most abiding influence in the whole Arts and 
Crafts movement. In 1900 he was appointed 
the first Professor of the School of ign, 
in the reorganised Roya] College in South 
Kensington, where Beresford Pite was his 
colleague in the School of Architecture, and 
it used to fall to the speaker to visit hoth 
those schools on behalf of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Lethaby taught in the Royal 
College till 1918, but meanwhile he had been 
head of the first Arts and Crafts School in 
Regent-street, which later developed into the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts in 
Southampton-row. Those schools were the 
direct. outcome of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment, which had started some fifteen years 
before, and Lethaby’s influence, in extend- 
ing and stabilising the results of that move- 
ment in the early years of this century, was 
of paramount importance. As a teacher he 
was admirable. His auickness of apprecia- 
tion, and ready sympathy with any genuine 
effort of imagination, must have made him 
an ideal teacher in the arts of design. 


In the year 1887, the R.I.B.A. received 
a new Charter, and soon afterwards a Regis- 
tration Bill was introduced, without any 
authority from the Institute, and officially 
opposed by that body; but it appeared from 
the pronouncements of members that the 
Institute had in view a registration scheme 
of its own, via examinations. The proposal 
was much disliked by many members of the 
Institute, and by practically all the distin- 
guished architects ontside it. With Lethaby, 
Macartney, Prior, Newton, and Horsley the 
speaker devoted his energies to the cam- 
paign led Rago and Jackson, which re- 
sulted in publication, by Murray, of 
Architecture: a Profession or an 4rt? To 
that volume all the group contributed essays 
from their several points of view. So far 
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as the younger men were concerned. it 
Lethaby who more than anyone ctlaaiel 
their ideas. The hands might have beep 
the hands of Esau, but the Voice w ae the 
voice of Jacob. Lethaby himself contributed 
an essay on ‘‘ The Builders’ Art and the 
Craftsman *’—an eloquent, if rather bitter 
plea for the mason, the carpenter, the man 
who worked with his hands, as against the 
paper architect ‘‘ the special leaders of an 
organised and would-be privileged corpora- 
tion.” A Memorial, and Architecture: g 
Profession or an Art? did their work. Re. 
gistration retired into the background, and 
things settled down again, so peaceably that 
fifteen years later Aston Webb's skilful 
handling brought all sides together again, 
on the common ground of education. He 
recollected a meeting of the younger 
memorialists in Ricardo’s house in Bedford. 
square, at which T. G. Jackson was present, 
when Lethaby rather scandalised the meeting 
by calling the Royal Academy “ a schism 
shop.”’ e hated academies as being pri- 
vileged bodies, but Jackson had a sense of 
humour, and the incident passed. In the 
end it was agreed to work together in the 
eause of education, and the speaker rejoined 
the Institute in 1906, from which he had 
resigned in 1891, with Lethaby, Macart- 
ney, Horsley, Newton, Prior and others. 
The work done in co-operation § with 
the R.I.B.A. in 1905-6 was of vital import- 
ance. - At that time no system of architec- 
tural training existed in this country. 
There were two or three isolated schools, 
and there were also the R.IL.B.A. examina- 
tions, but they were not the least in touch, 
and it was then for the first time that ex- 
aminations and education were brought into 
some sort of relationship. 

In 1894 Lethaby and Swainson published 
their researches in Sancta Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, and the lecturer recalled that in 
an article published at the time he had 
stated, after certain criticisms, that “ The 
work of Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Byzantine art. The authors were evidently 
in love with their subject, and they have 
succeeded in giving a certain cumulative 
impression of the surpassing fascination of 
Sancta Sophia.” Tt was in the year 1906 
that Lethaby became Surveyor to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The Abbey was to him as a 
child to its mother. He knew every stone 
of it, and in that year he brought out his 
fine book on Westminster Abbey and the 
King’s Craftsmen. It was a work of vast 
research, and Lethaby thoroughly enjoyed 
himself, not only in his detailed descriptions 
and illustrations of every part of the Church. 
but in disinterring from inventories and 
accounts and MSS. the names of long for- 
gotten workmen. Lethaby’s aim and object 
in writing his account of the Abhey was 
** to get at the facts as to building orgamsa- 
tion in the Middle Ages,” the economic 
basis of Gothie Art. In actual fact, fine 
artist though he was himself, and learned 
as he was in the history of architecture, he 
always approached architecture from the point 
of view not of an architect bnt 4f a socialist. 
a socialist of a very innocent kind. His pro- 
found admiration for William Morris some- 
times made him forget that in actual prac- 
tice architecture was an. art with a definite 
purpose, a definite esthetic appeal and de- 
finite limitations. His attitude towards old 
buildings seemed to the speaker to have been 
irrepvroachable. He loved them as still pre- 
serving the soul of the past, and to him 
every stone was sacrosanct. : 

Lethaby was far happier with his rr 
searches, and the conclusions that he drew 
from them, than he would have been with 
a busy practice. In actual fact, he did not 
design many buildings. What he did do was 
of rare quality, but he rather stood aside 
from life. He preferred to watch ‘t. and 
from time to time he gave the world the 
results of his observations. He followed that 
admirable text which had been the covsola- 
tion of all who had tried to think t>imgs 
out for themselves, ‘‘ Cast thy brea’ upon 
the waters : for thou shalt find it after may 
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s.’ His essays, collected under the title 
mgs Form in Civilisation,” and his little 
book on architecture contained criticisms and 
suggestions of deep One could 
seldom accept i 
but as he they 
one think. Indeed, they followed on each 
other's heels with such so that they 
were sometimes just a overw : 
in their tumultuous appeal. One felt in- 
clined to ery “‘ Here! let me think this out, 
but he was on one again without appeal. 

Lethaby never advertised, he shrank from 
the very idea of it, and he never played to 
the gallery. Years agp, the speaker wanted 
him to let him put name down for the 
Academy, where his wise, cool sense would 
have been invaluable, but he could not see 
his way to agree. He felt it would be in- 
consistent with the whole tradition of his 
life: and he wrote to him, ‘ My loyalties 
and my past seem to be bound up with it, 
such as they are. . . . Feeling this very 
definitely, it would not be honourable even 
for me to let you put me forward in the way 
you so generously os . Again, when 
many wanted to put him forward for the 
Gold Medal of the Institute, he declined it, 
yet no man within memory would more 
thoroughly have deserved it for his services 
to the Art of Architecture. His influence on 
his contemporaries was incontestable ; ly 
because what he said was so valuable in 
itself, partly because it was so entirely dif- 
ferent from what anybody else was saying 
at the time, and partly because Lethaby - 
self was sincere in his convictions. The 
whole of his life was coloured by his social 
and ethical views. He hated Renaissance 
architecture, because he thought it was the 
architecture of the rich and powerful, and not 
the architecture of the humble man, and 
he hated it because it had produced the archi- 
tect as we now understood him, and as he 
now was in fact; that was, a man who sat 
in an office, and, if he was a good man, made 
his designs himself; if he was not, he 
paid someone else-to make them; but, in 
either case, arranged for their being carried 
out by other hands than his own. Lethaby 
hated the idea of those “ pundits,’’ ‘‘ mys- 
tery men,” and “ high priests of architec- 
ture,’ as he called them. He wanted art 
to come down into the street and the 
market-place, divest itself of all trappings, 
and devote its energies to the simplest, 
neatest and clearest realisation of the pur- 
pose in hand. 

Those dreams of a happy past when all 
men worked together for pee were gone, 
never to return, and Lethaby must have 
realised that they were never anything but 
dreams, but throughout’ all his teaching he 
never wavered in his faith that the main- 
spring of all art should be the service of the 
community, and that its realisation was to 
be found only in doing, loyally and sincerely, 
the work in hand, whatever it might be. 
Someone had said at the time of his death 
that there was an almost saint-like quality 
about him and he, the speaker, thought he 
was right. 

Lethaby was completely unselfish, he had 
absolutely no idea of personal gain or ad- 
vancement, he was impatient of wrong and 
injustice, hypocrisy, and humbug. Perhaps 
his enthusiasm sometimes blinded him to 
the hard facts of life and the infirmities of 
human nature, and sometimes led him dan- 
gerousiy near to fanaticism; but again and 
again his ready sympathy and his sense of 
hurnour brought him back to a wise toler- 
ance, and balanced judgment. His was 4 
rare natare, one that inspired genuine affec- 
ton in all who really knew him, and they 
hocht well say of him, with Horace :-— 

“ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus, 
tam cari capitis ’?—— ; 
‘ut his work would remain, and his teaching 
‘ucht vet influence future generations, as it 
hos influenced the present. 

Discussion, 


Miss May Morris, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said that Sir Reginald’s 
“ress had roused many memories. Her first 
in‘roduction to Lethaby’s ideals was his book, 
Architecture, Mysticism and Myth, read at a 
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time when she herself was trying to study 
such things, especially symbolism in art. it 
was very interesting to see that a few years 
before his death he had returned to the same 
subject in a series of articles* in 7'he Builder, 
but in an enlarged and matured form; in fact, 
said Miss Morris, she believed that he referred 
to his earlier efforts as being critical and 
inexpert. lt was interesting to see him return- 
ing in the evening of his days to the subjects 
which had engaged his early attention, and 
it seemed a great pity that the articles could 
not be put before the public in book form. 
Lethaby had not designed many buildings, 
and she herself had known of two houses 
only. Yet those houses were the very 
embodiment of fineness and dignity, and 
full of homeliness and welcome, the true test 
of architecture. Another side of Lethaby was 
his love of the country and of country crafts; 
he always laid stress on the value and need 
for the beauty of the country, and, indeed, 
he could not bear to think that the loveliness 
in everyday life should be passed by without 
notice. The influence of a life and mind like 
Lethaby’s could not fail to be everlasting. 
Those that knew him knew that his words 
could not, and would not, die. 

Sir Wm. Rothenstein, in seconding the vote, 
said that the first man who would have been 

leased to hear Sir inald’s tribute was 

thaby himself. Sir Reginald had given 
them his thoughts on Lethaby without unction 
to his own soul—a very courageous thing to 
have done. He, the speaker, disagreed on 
the point that Lethaby was remote, for he 
was not remote from reality. Undoubtedly 
he was a saint, but a saint was surely the 
practical man who had the courage to state, 
perhaps sometimes to overstate, the things 
that had to be said. But, generally, Sir 
Reginald’s speech had been a model of what a 
pean of praise should be from an honest man. 

The President said that he would like 
to join issue on one point in the paper. He 
agreed that perhaps Ruskin mixed morals 
with art, but he Pelieved that there was a 
kind of unity between them—they were not 
the same, but somehow they were not divided. 
Lethaby, with Morris, took joy in Gothic, for 
it gave the workman greater opportunities for 
joy. Looking at steel frame construction, 
Lethab retained the conviction that some day 
we it. find a form of expression for modern 
building that would once again provide joy for 
workmen. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner told how Lethaby’s 
influence had brought him to think that it 
was impossible to have any art that was not 
of human creation. The moment one copied, 
it ceased to be art. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher said that Lethaby 
thought for himself, and therein lay his 
special distinction. With his opinions it was 
possible to disagree, but mo architect could 
fail to be interested in them. Deeply sincere 
himself, he gave a catholic welcome to all 
forms of sincerity in others, and kept his 
scornful wit for pretentiousness, officialiem 
and everything he summed up as “ grandiose 
bunkum.’”’ Order, tidiness and finish were 
favourite themes of his, and he hated the 
muddle brought about by slipshod living, im- 
perfectly-controlled machines, imperiectly- 
educated human beings. So, naturally, the 
building up of the future ‘occupied much of 
his thought during his later years. In 
architecture or building design, his teaching 
had surely been in large measure responsible 
for the saner side of what was vaguely called 
the modern movement—the getting rid of 
tophamper. Of its less rare manifestation he 
was guiltless. ‘‘I am_ satisfied,’’ he said, 
“that all search for originality just blocked 
the way, with our preconceptions, limitations, 
to any possibility of realising a true 
stiainalite, which properly is of the root, not 
of the appearance.” Like all men of true 
originality, he was a rebel, a heretic. Heresy 
was vital to modern life, especially to great 
corporate bodies like the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, whose natural trend was 
towards unthinking uniformity. But Lethaby 
never let rebellion lead him into bitterness. 


*A series of 13 articles under the title of 
* Architectare, Nature and Magic.” 1928. 































































Mr. W. Curtis Green said that Lethaby 
was the inspiration of hig youth. Whether 
as draughtsman, as designer or as writer 
Lethaby was a fountain of inspiration. He 
could well remember the thrill at first see- 
ing one of Lethaby’s houses, for in detail 
he was always irresistibly right, having the 
craftsman’s trick of shaping every material 
to its right use. His work had the essential 
quality of vitality and repose. Plato had 
said t rhythm and harmony found their 
way into the secret places of the soul. If 
that was so, theti Lethaby heard music that 
was denied to others, 


Professor Beresford Pite said that so 
rare a spirit was Lethaby that even Norman 
Shaw, who understood every client, builder 
and even architect could not understand 
Lethaby. But Lethaby understood Shaw, 
and his invariable answer to any criticism 
that might be made of his old master was, 
** Shaw is so wonderful.” Shaw valued and 
loved Lethaby, a fact which testified to the 
high quality of his work. He, the speaker, 
first knew Lethaby in 1882, when they used 
to meet, not to talk, but to make designs, 
and for many years after that at the Royal 
College of Art they were neighbours. There 
one could watch his influence disintegrating 
the parasites, supplanting them with the 
healthy seed of truth in a way that ulti- 
mately won the hearts of the students. 
The work commenced at that college was 
now permeating the country. Lethaby was 
philosopher first and architect second. His 
views on art and life were never from the 
point of view of the professional architect. 
His outlook was so universal (his apprecia- 
tion of Greek and Egyptian art being 
equally as great as his knowledge of the 
medizval) that one could not set him down 
as either medizvalist or modern. It had 
been suggested that he was opposed to 
Renaissance: that was not so, for his ad- 
miration for Wren was profound. Anyone 
who looked around the architectural world 
to-day saw that we were living, consciously 
or unconsciously, upon his outlook on life. 
for Lethaby felt fundamentally that art 
was work, was life. 

Mr. R. W. 8S. Weir recalled how Lethab 
loved building., and how he would say again 
and again “‘ I want to build.”” But, somehow, 
he could not get on with clients or the 
builders, unless they were honest men. 

Mr. P. J. Waldram, Mr. Basil Oliver (the 
present Master of the Art Workers’ Guild) 
and Mr. 8. C. Cockerell, having paid tributes, 

Mr. A. H. Powell recalled another side of 
Lethaby’s character, his jolliness. Lethaby, 
he said, never seemed to grow up. He rode, 
bicycled (upon a bicycle presented by the 
students of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts), and rowed on the river. He was full 
of life, and his senses were so continuously 
alive that he drew into him knowledge from 
all sources. 

Mr. Eric Maclagan, having spoken, 

Professor J. W. Mackail said that Lethaby 
had left his influence on all those with whom 
he came into contact, so much so, that in an 
assembly of architects one could say, “* 
monumentum quceris, circumspice.”’ 

Dr. D. 8S. MacColl said that he felt that 
Lethaby shrank from using the -word 
‘‘ beauty,”’ because the word was used to de- 
note so much that was not beautiful. He, the 
speaker, asked if it were not possible that the 
two last series of Lethaby’s writings, puab- 
lished in The Builder, pa be reprinted. 

Sir Herbert Baker said that it was 
Lethaby’s intense love for his art which en- 
abled him to radiate light and colour. 

Mr. Noel Rooke said that he had been sur- 
prised that it was suggested that Lethaby was 
a medievalist. To the younger men he alwa 
seemed to be pointing to the future. s 
student and as lecturer, he (the speaker) had 
served under Lethaby, and he doubted if there 
had ever been a man so loved by students and 
staff. 

Professor W. G. Newton said that what 
struck one i Lethaby’s extra- 
ordinary zest in life; he took the greatest de- 
light in simple things. Whether a saint or 
not, he was certainly a happy man. 
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in a rational manner. enterprise reaps 
; reward—at the least money is saved. 
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- doe ag these new head offices 


the so-called tradi- 
tional | of a steel-framed Palladio. 
The fashionable tags of ‘‘ modernism,”’ “* func- 
tionalism,”” etc., will in turn be applied to 
ing. It can rong agi Sling 
good-humouredly at them ail. ed, i 
label it must ak ** traditional" is the 
most fitting, for it is built upon sound altru- 
istic foundations, without preoccupation with 
academic ideals, Like the best buildings of 
the past, it solves its problems of accommo- 
dation with imagination, it chooses materials 
and methods for its construction with con- 
sammate care and uses these practical matters 
as a vehicle for the interplay of forms ex- 
pressive of its century. 

The site, overlooking the Pool and City of 
London, is a fortunate one and allows the 
new building to form a fitting climax to the 
long line of wharf stretching away in the 
direction of the sea from whence its visitors 
arrive. It has a frontage, too, to Tooley- 
street, for the building is essentially a link 
between sea and land transport. Almost the 
whole of the ground area of the site is utilised 
for the circulation of lorries and cars, reliev- 
ing of necessity the congestion of the street. 
Three legs only of building reach down from 
above to accommodate the entrances, lifts and 
staircases. A large basement below this level 
is utilised for storage, heating plant, etc. 
Above the absent ground-floor story are four 
floors of offices, rising to six floors on the 
river frontage. The main doorway leads into 
an entrance hall near the centre of the site, 
from which a compact arrangement of stairs 
and lifts gives access to landing halls on all 
floors. This unit of gary ee 
is very well proportioned and achieves a sense 
of cpucleesonas  tunch greater than its rela- 
tively small area on plan leads one to antici- 
pate. There is a secondary staff staircase 
and lift accessible from one of the smaller 
ground-floor legs next Tooley-street. — This 
staircase also leads up to a caretaker’s flat 

as an attic story crowning the street 
elevation. The life of the building centres 
around a large directors’ common room on the 
river front of the first floor, with a board room 
on the second floor immediately above. 
Grouped around these two rooms are private 
offices for four directors on each level, planned 
en suite with small private secretaries’ rooms. 
Two well-placed personal staircases closely 
link the two directorial levels. There are 
both accessible from the 
main transverse corridor and served directly 


The ineer’s department, with its draw- 
ing offices, occupies the = floor f the 
river, where there is an a of light 


both from ially designed windows and 
pavement li ts in the flat roof. The latter 


is approached from an extension of the 
staircase and is available for recreation pur- 

i iate floors are planned to 
provide office for letting. The minor 
details of planning are not left to look after 
themselves. The main lavatories are all cen- 
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Reviewed by L. W. THORNTON WHITE. 


available from all floors, including the care- 
taker’s flat, and delivers on to a large canopy 
roof at first-floor level and thence by separate 
staircase direct to Tooley-street. Beneath the 
latter stairs may be found a small canteen 
for lorry drivers, for whose use also there is 
a small lavatory next the entrance hall. 
The principal elevation, to the river, is 
keenly inspiring, and for that reason alone 
will be looked upon with suspicion by a large 
mass of people who seem instinctively to dis- 
like the unusual. It is nevertheless unusually 
good. The architect has fully appreciated the 
necessity for bold shapes in a building seen 
only from the river, the bridges and the more 
distant north bank. The main pattern of 
horizontal window and screen walling dimin- 
ishes upwards in graded proportions, follow- 
ing the very practical desirability of reducing 
the heights of stories as their importance de- 
creases and the strength of natural lighting 
increases. In this way is the building saved 
from appearing as a small portion of a sky- 
scraper of interminable equal stories. A large 
bevel surrounds and unifies the whole eleva- 
tion, counteracting a possible illusion that 
the building may grow a diminished story 
each year, like the trunk of a well-nourished 
palm tree. This large bevel appears as angle 
windows in the directors’ rooms and offices 
above, giving magnificent views up and down 
the river, while across the top the bevel 
takes up the form of sloping north-light glaz- 
ing to the drawing offices. Above the top 
bevel, a sign of gilded metal letters crowns 
the river front, the difficult problem of spac- 
ing nine letters over a length of some 85 ft. 
bemg cunningly managed. All the windows 
on this elevation are formed of repeated units, 
three-sided on plan, giving an integral second- 
ary pattern of light and shade to the eleva- 
tion, as well as providing a choice of case- 
ment opening away from the wind and giving 
further side views of the river. The larger 
windows of the common room and board room 


‘form the focal centre of the composition. They 


are fittingly emphasised by a bold surround 
of black granite enriched by symbolic panels 
of gilded modelled faience, the work of Mr. 
Frank Dobson. To an observer at normal 
distance, say, on London Bridge, these panels 
reveal contrasting lines of high light and 
shadow which considerably help an apprecia- 
tion of the larger forms of the building. This 
is of vital importance in architectural sculp- 
ture. Although the work is in a number of 
small panels, it reads as a whole. The shapes 
in each panel take account excellently of 
those in adjoining panels, and a smaller scale 
ribbon suggestive of shipping crates adds to 
the general unity of the scheme. From the 
nearer viewpoint of the wharf the detail shapes 
become wittily visible—a tonic to the inteilect. 


The elevation to Tooley-street is no less 
successful. The building here is entirely iso- 
lated, gateways to the lorry circulation form- 
ing the only links with adjoining property. 
In the centre is the large entrance for private 
cars and pedestrians. Above this the diminish- 
ing stories, with corresponding adjustment in 
the sizes of window pane and facing jointing, 
lead to the concluding attic story. The main 
windows to the offices on this elevation form 
a strong horizontal composition based on the 
necessity for admitting a maximum of light 
from the limited sky above a narrow street. 
The casements of these windows open only 
above the level of the bottom pane, which is 
fixed throughout, thereby rendering the deep 
internal cills doubly useful. This arrange- 
ment has also avoided externally the mo eo 
insecurity visible in the case of most, bulkhead 

i . Deep ys below the windows, 

again security and cleanliness, further 
indicate the amount of thought and care be- 
stowed upon the window design. Two tower- 
like units finish the elevation at either side, 
one housing the staff staircase and the other 
planned to accommodate lavatories (omitted 
at a late stage in the build). Two well-placed 
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and boldly treated chimneys help consi 
ably in binding together the ae a a 
sions into a unified elevation. ; 
The problem of lettering over {}, main 
entrance is exactly the reverse of thai on the 


river front—the arrangement of a number of 
letters m a limited h. Any traditional 
proportioning of the letters in’ this length 
would have resulted in their being too small 
in scale. On one angle of the Toolr; street 
elevation a mosaic outline, characte; isticalh 
drawn by Mr. Colin Gill, reminds tire passa 
by that the Church of St. Olave once occu, 
i the site, while on the other angie 4 
lack mastic-filled inscription, the work of 
Mr. Esmond Burton, details the events of 
ths church’s sale and destruction. 

The enrichment of the building landwards 
has been concentrated upon the main ep. 
trance door near the centre of the site. It 
greets the eye with a rich splash of colour 
when one comes upon it after playing hide. 
and-seek with some inevitable stanchions. 
The doorway is recessed in a bold surround 
of black granite and gilt faience, surmounted 
by the arms of the families identified with 
the development of the business. The heral. 
dic devices are of brightly coloured enamels 
on copper, to the drawings of Mr. E. Ware. 
The entrance doors themselves are of unusual. 
but quite logical, design. Indeed, they are 
not doors in the usual sense, but wrought. 
iron gates, glazed and gilded, and arranged 
to swing outwards and inwards, collapsible 
gates of normal pattern placed inside securing 
the entrance at night. 

The whole building is of steel-framed fire- 
resisting construction, with ‘‘ Caxton’ con- 
crete floors. The infilled portions of the 
elevations are faced with slabs of Portland 
stone, 4} in. thick, chosen from among other 
materials for its ease of fixing and resistance 
to the London atmosphere. The L.C.C. would 
not allow similar slabs to be fixed on the 
inclined surfaces below the Tooley-street win- 
dows, which are therefore faced in recon- 
structed stone. By discarding all conven 
tional bonding of the slabs, their veneered 
character is sincerely acknowledged, and the 
clean straightforwardness of the building 
enhanced. Exposed party walls, usually over- 
looked, have received their due quota of con- 
sideration and find themselves an integral 
part of the new building. They are rendered 
in white cement and divided, to diminish the 
risk of cracking, into panels of appropriate 
scale by thin lines of black encaustic tiles. 
Opal glass, similarly arranged in pattern and 
fixed by means of unrusting metal strips, lines 
the ceiling of the car park—a slightly restless 
eeiling, perhaps, reflecting physically and 
metaphorically the mobile traffic below. 

An interesting point in connection with the 
building is the apparently entire absence of 
drainage. This desirable result is achieved 
by a carefully considered lay-out of the lava- 
tories, as may be seen from the plans. Ad- 
jacent to the lavatories are ducts running the 
entire height of the building and accessible 
at each floor level by manhole door. These 
ducts contain all the vertical plumbing, in- 
cluding even the flushing tanks and flush 
pipes to the water-closets, simple levers on 
the lavatory side actuating the pull chains. 
Air bricks to the external air and extract 
fans on the roof provide the necessary duct 


ventilation. A duct system similarly cov- 
tains all like equipment—¢lectric mains, 
speaking tubes, telephone conduit, etc. 

In the Priestleyian prologue to “ Angel 


Pavement,”’ the men on Hay’s Wharf, know- 
ing all about the matter, contrived to “ spit 
ironically.’’ That was before the new build- 
ing graced the Thames. The spitting, of 
course, still continues—but it contrives now 
to be sagacionus! 





High 


Guildhall and Little Cornmarket, 
Wycombe. 

The Guildhall and Little Cornmarket have 
been scheduled as ancient monuments «”¢ are 
now subject to the provision of the A™ ient 
Monuments Acts, 1913 and 1951. 
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New Premises, St. Mary Street, Cardiff : Detail of Elevation. Awarded Bronze Medal and Diploma for South Wales. 
Mzssrs. Ivor Jones anp Percy Tomas, A. and F.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
(See pages 339, 344 & 345.) 












































ILLUSTRATIONS 


PLATES. 
St. Alban’s Church, Golders 


the vi north transept 
forms the Lady while the south 
transept will be used ae 

ing is provided for ximately 
aE pens, Wha eeell toenail 


ili 
within spire, being utilised for bells. 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
is the architect. . 
Messrs. F. G. Minter, Litd., are the con- 
tractors. 


New Premises, Cardiff. 

As we announced in our last issue, the 
bronze medal and diploma for the best build- 
ng erected in South Wales in the years 
1928-30 have been awarded to the new pre- 
mises in Cardiff for Messrs. James Howell & 
Co., Litd., i by Messrs. Ivor Jones & 


id 


— 


an area of about 68 fi. by 64 ft. Five floors 
of showrooms are provided, one of which is 
lower ground floor, and there is 4 
covering the whole area and con- 
rooms, workrooms and other 
Ls incipal entrance 
is in the centre of the St. -street front, 
and there is a secondary entrance on the side 
passage to provide easy connection between 
the new and old buildings on the ground floor. 
The construction is fireproof throughout, 
Lehey beentad at Silctihan Geek haeee mead 
in brick and Portland stone, with ferro-con- 
ferro-concrete 
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The elevations, which are carried out on all 
three principal fronts in Portland stone, are 
i in the modern manner for business 
ises to give the maximum amount of 
ight to the showrooms within. The Ionic 
style of architecture has been adopted, and 
the St. Mary-street elevation has two Ionic 
columns with caps modelled on those of the 
Erechtheion at Athens. The rounded angles 


7 


symbolical of the industry 
building. Between the columns there is a 
filling of cast-iron metal panels forming the 
windows of the showrooms. The general 
contractors were Messrs. E. Turner & Sons, 
Ltd., of Cardiff, and Mr. F. G. Salter was 
clerk of works. The sub-contractors were as 
follows :—Connies & Meaden, Litd., Cardiff, 
steelwork; Independent Sprinklers, Léd., 
inkler installation; Lamson Pneumatic 
ube Co., Lid., cash tube installation; J. G. 
Progers & Sons, Ltd., Cardiff, heating in- 
stallation ; Smith, Major & Stevens, Lid., 
Northampton, » lift; .George--Wragge, Ltd., 
lift enclosure ; Hallett Flooring Co., Penarth, 
Glam., wood-block flooring ; Crittall Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., and John Williams & Sons, 
Ltd., Cardiff, steel windows; Sauvee & Co., 
Ltd., parcel conveyor; Cashmore Art 
Workers, ornamental rainwater heads, etc. ; 
Shanks & Co., Ltd., sani fittings; H. H. 
Martyn & Co., Ltd., tenham, carving 
and wrought-iron screens to interior; Marble 
Mosaic Co., Ltd., Bristol, terrazzo flooring, 
ete., and w.c. partitions; E. Pollard & Co., 
Ltd., shopfronts; Taylor Bros. (Sheffield), 
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Ltd., shop fittings; Startevant Engi 

Co., +» Vacuum cleaning instalieae® 
Mather & Platt, Ltd., Manchester, § ; 
doors and shutters; Booth & Bomford ba 
Cardifi, electric lighting; Trussed Coneret, 
Steel Co., Ltd., steel reinforcement: to floor 
and staircases; Lauxfer, Lid., pavement 
lights. 


Hay’s Wharf Head Offices. 


A special article on this new building is 
iven on 343. Mr. H. S. Goodhart. 
ndel, F.R.1.B.A., is the architect, 


Design for Licensed Premises, Birmingham. 
This illustration shows a publich 
which, while complying with the Birmingham 
Licensing Justices’ regulations, is considerably 
less expensive than many premises ereeted 
in the past. The accommodation for the 
public consists of a bar, men’s smoke-room 
and general assembly room. This latter 
room would be used for meals and social 
meetings of all kinds; externally is a large 
covered verandah looking on to the garden, 
in which refreshments of all kinds would 
be served. All the public rooms and the 
verandah are adjacent to a central servery, 
which in its turn communicates with a 
kitchen on the first floor and with the base- 

ment by means of a lift. 

Messrs. John P. Osborne and Son, of Bir- 
mingham, the architects, estimate the cost 
of this building, without furnishing, at 
£6,500. 





Royal Academy Summer Exhibition. 


The days for receiving works for the 1932 
Exhibition have been fixed as follows :— 
Water-colours, pastels, miniatures, black-and- 
white drawings, engravings and architectara! 
drawings : Thursday, March 24; oil paintings : 
Saturday, March 26, and Tuesday, March 29; 
sculpture : Wednesday, March 30. Reception 
hours, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., except the Satarday, 
8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Not more than three works 
may be sent. by any one artist. Labels and 
forms can be obtained, during the month of 
March only, from the Secretary, Royal 
Academy of Arts, ginger 5 W.1, accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
The Exhibition opens on Monday, May 2, and 
closes on Saturday, August 6. 





Hay’s Whart New Head Offices: Longitudinal Section. 
Mr. H. 8. Goopnart-Renpet, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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New Premises, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. Awarded Bronze Medal and 
for South Wales. 


Messrs. Ivor Jones axp Percy Tuomas, A. and F.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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From a Model. 
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St. Alban’s Church, Golders Green. 


Str Gres Grueert Scorr, R.A., F.R.LB.A.. 
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River Frontage. 


R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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ELEVATION TO RIVER. 


Hay’s Wharf New Head Offices, Southwark. 
Mr. H. S. Goopnart-Renpet, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Hay’s Wharf New Head Offices, Southwark. 
Mr. H. S. Goopuart-Renpet, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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THE BUILDER. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 


REGIONAL PLANNING AND ECONOMY. 


Berore the Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, Mr. Thomas Adams, F.S.I., spoke 
on ‘ Regional Planning and Economy.” 
After outlining the origins of town planning 
policy in England, he turned to the question 
of direct economies from planning, and 
said that indirect and prospective values 
were admittedly to be obtained if planning 
was well done and properly applied. Suca 
values consisted of improvements in en- 
vironment, in living conditions, in con- 
venience of communications, and in the dis- 
tribution of building densities and uses that 
must, in the long run, prevent the recur- 
rence of the waste and inefficiency that 
followed from haphazard growth. The case 
for those values had been made out even 
if the realisation of some of them appearcd 
to be remote. If there was doubt on the 
positive side as to the ultimate savings that 
might be effected by good town planning, 
there could be no doubt on the negative 
side as to the losses that communities had 
to endure as a result of mis-planning and 
lack of planning. The evils of disorder 
and congestion were apparent in every 
modern city. They were artificially created, 
and, therefore, controllable evils. 


Under normal conditions town planning 
should not cause additions to public spend- 
ing, but merely give wise direction to spevd- 
ing. It should result in preventing waste- 
ful expenditures either in doing ing 
we ought not to do, or in doing i 
we ought to do but carry out at the wrong 
time. A plan might lead to conservation 
of things that would be destroyed if there 
were no plan; to abandonment of projects 
that were premature or unnecessary; or 
to carrying out of projects that were good 
investments. The least that could be said 
for it was that it was a basis for deciding 
what were the most and what were the 
least essential things to be done and the 
order of doing them. Regional and town 
planning was most necessary in times when 
economy was necessary, because, if wisely 
conceived, such plans enabled public authori- 
ties to guide their expenditures on the basis 
of knowledge of conditions and to decide 
what they could leave out as well as what 
they should keep in their budgets. Sound 
economy could not be obtained if expendi- 
tures were voted for separate projects with- 
out knowledge of how each project would 
fit in with a general plan. Mr. H. G. Wells 
had said that to solve the problem of un- 
employment we must accept the responsi- 
bility of rehousing all of mankind, rebuild- 
ing cities, and reclaiming the roads and 
countrysides. Well, if we agreed, where 
was the money to come from? The simple 
fact was that it could not be done except 
to a partial extent, and that over a long 
period of years, and only when we had a 
guiding plan to follow. The late Mr. Dwight 
Morrow, who was Ambassador to Mexico, 
a member of the Pierpont Morgan Bank and 
of the Committee on the New York Regional 
Plan, said, when asking him what was 
the cost of planning: “I do think it is 
quite demonstrable that the real cost in 
building up a community is the cost of 
not planning.” 


Where we had been most neglectful in 
England was in planning of industrial 
growth. When he spoke of the need for ex- 
tending regional planning to deal with 
major economic activities, he had in mind 
the facilities for communication by water, 
rail and air; the distribution of power; 
and the development of industrial areas. 
With regard to chief means of transporta- 
tion and sources of energy, those in com- 
bination were, and would, continve to be 
the greatest forces in promoting develop- 
ment of cities and prosperity of nations. 
As all knew, there was a tendency in 
England for manufacturing industry te 
concentrate in certain places, and a pros- 
pect of immigration of many new industries. 


It was pertinent to ask what steps we were 
taking to direct or control those movements 
in the interest of efficiency of industry and 
of the nation. One of the benefits we 
might obtain from the coming of new in- 
dustries would be in adding to the efficiency 
of the social and mechanical equipment of 
industry in this country. If, however, 
that benefit was to be obtained, some degree 
of organisation and planning of the sites 
best adapted for industrial development in 
ae with regional plans, would be 
essential. Without organisation and plan- 
— the immigration might be harmful 
te the physical development of the country, 
and prevent the realisation of some of the 
economic benefits that should accrue. In 
connection with the probability of Ameri- 
can manufacturers establishing branches 
in England, one underlying consideration 
that had to be kept in mind was that, on 
the whole, they would both expect more 
co-operation from, and would be willing to 
give more co-operation to, public and trans- 
portation authorities than British manu- 
facturers had been prone to expect and 
give. Because of increasing recognition of 
the value of that co-operation, many leaders 
of industry in America had taken an active 
part and provided large sums of money in 
promoting regional and town planning, 
with the result that added emphasis had 
been given to economic, as distinguished 
from the social and zsthetic, objectives in 
the planning movement. American manu. 
facturers in general were keen to obtain 
social advantages for their workers, well 
co-ordinated facilities for transport by rail 
and road, adequate and cheap power, and, 
in many cases, sites possessing special pro- 
minence and therefore advertising value. 
If the growth of industry was accompanied 
by better planning and distribution of the 
growth, it would be an incentive to its in- 
crease. It would mean that the introduc- 
tion of new factories would not add to 
either the bolstering up of congested con- 
ditions in the existing centres or the 
abominations of ribbon development. By 
giving proper direction to regional plan- 
ning, and emphasising its economic phases 
in relation to transportation and industrial 
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The lecturer then gave a brief 
tion of the New York Regional 
which primary consideration was 
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England. He then concluded by saying that 


at the present time perhaps the 
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portation and industrial distrib: 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND 
DISTRICT SOCIETY. 


Colour in Architecture. 


Berore the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
District Society of Architects and Surveyors, 
on February 11, a lecture was given by Mr. 
L. H. Bucknell, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Colour in 
Architecture.’” He said that, in beginning a 
study of colour, he thought it useful to con- 
sider the theories of colour, which from time 
to time had been propounded. It was usual 
to study the various proportions relative to 
form, not necessarily to use those propor- 
tions, but rather to develop a sense of form. 
So with colour: if the theories had been 
studied, though they might never be con- 
sciously applied in actual work, the user was 
richer in experience, and certain in the know- 
ledge that, in cases of doubt, he could 
use his theory as a check. It was as 
well to begin with the simpler textbooks, 
such as those by Carpenter and Holmes, 
and to continue with the more elaborate 
treatises, such as those by Rood and Ladd- 
Franklin. This last book was one of great 
thoroughness and was exceedingly interesting. 

Both in colour in pigment and colour in 
light the old three-colour theory was no 
longer held to be true. Owing to the im- 
purity of the pigment, yellow and blue, for 
instance, would not produce a true green. 
Tt was reasonable to say that all 
elemental colours, i.e. those which could 
not be obtained by mixture, were naturally 


basic 


colours as 


cerned. How many basic 


vey War 


there could not be adequate and 
economic 


planning 


far as pigment was con- 
colours 


were 


necessary to produce a full range of colours 


by mixture it was difficult to say, but, for 
general purposes, Holmes had taken twelve 
colours, and these, with black and white, 


would give a wide range. 
A great knowledge of theory could 


not alone 


produce great colour decoration; a sense of 
suitability, of pattern, of quality, of finish and 


of material was equally important. 


It was 


extraordinary how frequently ‘ suitability ” 


seemed to be ignored, yet it was a 
condition. The decoration of bui 
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and to those buildings where the expression 
of emotions or ideals was an essential factor, 
as in a church, In schools, where the class- 
room occupied many hours of the child’s day 
and had a great influence in the development 
of his character, carefully chosen colour might 
be of inestimable value. One could not 
imagine an atmosphere of varnished pitch- 
pine, dull green and stone-colour paint being 
helpful or adding pleasure to instruction. 
This was a matter which needed more atten- 
tion. Children were extremely responsive 
to colour, and it seemed a pity that oppor- 
tunities for its use were so rarely taken or 
made. 

In domestic work the field of study was 
almost unlimited; although nearly all people 
saw the principal colours similarly, they were 
not all equally affected, some natures being 
much more responsive to colour than others. 
Certain colours would delight some and irri- 
tate others, and the effect of colour on 
the people concerned must be studied be- 
fore a suitable scheme could be conceived. 

The character of rooms, too, must be taken 
into account. A drawing- or dining-room 
might be bright and cheerful, and a bedroom 
reposeful. We were in the past too used to 
making our dining-rooms heavy, ponderous 
affairs. Since feeding was a necessity, we 
might make it pleasurable and surround it 
with light and reasonable cheerfulness. We 
got so little sun that the possibility of some 
compensation in colour should be explored. 
Colour could give much which our climate 
lacked, and, if it could not produce sun, it 
could at least provide brightness and cheer. 

Colours generally had similar effects on the 
majority of people, but with varying in- 
tensity, according to their degree of respon- 
siveness to colour. They had many qualities 
—repose, stimulus. They might be rich and 
vibrant or gloomy and ominous, delicate or 
strong, but the effects they had would depend 
naturally always on their use. 

Yellow at one time was referred to as a 
bilious colour. It could be a_ wonderful 
colour, with the brightness of the sunlight 
and spring flowers or the richness of amber 
and gold. No one had ever called a daffodil 
bilious. It was a colour to be used cleanly, 
and, according to its quality and hue, might 
vary from the ultra-zsthetic to the joyfulness 
of “ Scheherazade.”’ The yellow room would 
depend, apart from the quality of the yellow, 
upon the supporting colours. Lemon yellow 
used with mauves and turquoise might pro- 
vide too rare an atmosphere for some, but a 
rich golden yellow with oranges, violets and 
fine blues might be, on the other hand, too 
stimulating. Obviously, it must always depend 
upon the personalities of the occupants 
of the rooms decorated and of the light 
value of the rooms. He was inclined to 
think that always a room should have one 
dominant note, that on entering a room one 
should never be conscious of a ‘“‘ colour 
scheme,”’ but only of a sense of pleasure; that 
if strong supporting colours were used 


they should be confined to incidental de- 
tails. and the stronger the colours the 
smaller those details. A richly coloured 
Chinese vase was a joy in almost any room, 
but ‘he same colours used in the same pro- 
portions on a large area would have a very 
different effect. Green, blue and red had all 
heen accused of having baneful effects. Green 
~ enervating,”” blue “ mournful,” red “ of 
exciting the worst human passions.” All 
the pithets obviously needed considerable 
qua stions. 

Gren could be enervating, but certain 
Stroy hoes might be distinctly stimulating. 
It : difficult colour, and certain heavy 
y greens should, he thought, be entirely 
ti ‘ as leading colours. On the other 
8 * pure apple-green could be very beau. 
sam "he value of the blue-greens we 
. om the many fine Georgian examples. 

was another difficult colour: it might 
; mm the mournful to the rich heraldic 
- val blues, or be of those curiously 

“ng Persian and Chinese hues. It 
“og olour to be used boldly in noble 
he ‘nts, but needed very great care if 
=p small rooms. One could imagine in 


room a wonderfal Persian or Chinese 
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blue with rich golden hangings and par- 
quet floor; a sabchineuh-enleneed fiat 
with hints of purple, blue-grcen and emerald; 
brocades or cut velvets to echo the general 
colour, so far from being mournful, being 
almost regal. 

Red was the colour of passion and war, but 
also the source of loveliness and joy. Bakst 
and Lovat Fraser had shown us how won- 
derful red could be. On the other hand, 
some Edwardian dining-rooms had shown us 
how terrible. It was, he believed, a colour 
to be used sparingly, but was very full of 
life and vitality. He had seen a room of 
dull crimson and grey-green which to him 
was maddening. He also knew a room with 
& quiet, warm grey, a Chinese hanging of 
erimson vermilion, a dull gold frieze, a pillar- 


box red picture rail and ivory ceiling, © 


and it was delightful. Red had greater 
intensity than other colours, and for that 
reason should be used in smaller areas. 

It was curious how much we neglected 
ceilings. For years we had been satisfied 
with the chalk-line finish, yet in the past the 
ceiling had been one of the glories of a room. 
Tt might be due to our modern low ceiling. 
A low ceiling would not stand strong 
colour, but many of our large public buildings 
had high ceilings, and would, he thought, 
be — improved by colour, however 
simple. 


There was one matter out of many in the 
use of colour which was all-important—the 
question of “distribution ’’ or proportion. 
As architects, they were familiar with ‘ pro- 
portion,’’ the relation of the parts and the 
harmony of the whole. With colour it was 
similarly important. However perfect a 
selection of colours might be, if they were 
ill-pro rtioned, or, as it was better de 
scribed, badly disposed, the result would 
be disastrous. This ‘‘ disposition ’’ was the 
most difficult of all the problems in colour, 
and only constant practice would bring 
success. We had to arrive at the same senso 
of proportion in colour as we had in form, 
It was not a matter of taste any more than 
in any other form of esthetic expression, but, 
owing to the infinite number of combinations, 
was more difficult to reduce to a formula. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITE 


. 


Working-class Flats. 

Mr. Norman Cuter, President, took the 
chair at a meeting of this Society, held at 
the Leeds College of Art, on February 11, 
when a lecture on ‘‘ Working-class Flats ”’ 
was given by Mr. G. Grey Wornum, who 
pointed out that the design of working-class 
flats had its birth in this country somewhere 
about the ‘eighties; and the ‘nineties saw the 
forerunners of the best examples in this 
country to-day. These were due to the enter- 
prise of the L.C.C., and every other civilised 
country had taken advantage of studying 
that Council’s work. lf England had, for the 
moment, lost the lead in this direction, it was 
due to her stricter by-laws, her lack of money 
to spend on site work and social amenities, 
and on account of climatic conditions affecting 
both construction and the manner of living. 

The lecturer gave a brief outline of the 
birth of the modern tenement building from 
about 1892, when four-story buildings with 
two flats per floor giving off each staircase 
was the accepted system, which then pro- 
gressed in England until the outside 
approach-balcony was mainly used, and build- 
ings without lifts were run up to five stories 
high, the top story floors being coupled 
together as two-floor flats. In many cases it 
was found better to place all the balcony 
approach fronts with their bathrooms and 
kitchens facing each other in order to give a 
better prospect for living room and bedroom 
windows. : 

So far as the laundry question was con- 
cerned, it was emphasised as undesirable to 
have wet washing drying in living rooms, 
and up to the present the roof drying room 
was the accepted solution, and many recent 
plans and views were shown. 

Recent Viennese housing blocks came under 
review, and showed the atmosphere of beauty 
which the social amenities provided ; examples 
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which the iecturer observed, they could all 
study, as they had aroused admiration 
throughout the world. Flats in Germany 
were touched upon, and the lecturer said it 
was to be noted that the Germans as a nation 
were far more communally disposed than the 
English. There, most of the lau and 
bathing blocks were centrally housed, and 
— used in common by the occupants of the 
ats. 

Mr. Victor Bain, in moving the vote of 
thanks, said he regretted that they in York- 
shire did not seem to have taken advantage 
of what London had done in the matter of 
such flats. He did not think it was neces- 
sary to go to the Continent to acquire ideas 
which, after all, had only been borrowed 
from London. 

Mr. W. Alban Jones, seconding the motion, 
said he thought they could learn a great deal 
from the Continent, especially in their system 
of employing coloured cement for their outer 
walling, as compared with the drab and dirty 
effects produced in many of our local housing 
schemes. These were often a wilderness of 
small houses, without any signs of a com- 
munal centre of common activities. 

Messrs. Norman-Culley and G. H. Foggitt 
supported the motion. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A seconp of two lectures on “‘ The Hous- 
ing Acts of 1925 and 1930" was delivered 
on January 29, before the London and Home 
Counties g ant of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Architects and Surveyors, at the 
Institute, 1, Wilbraham-place, Sloane- 
square, London, 8.W.1, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. A. Mander (chairman of the 
branch), the lecturer being Mr. Leslie Mad- 
dock, barrister-at-law. ousing legislation 
in this country, said the lecturer, apart from 
the question of town planning, had been en- 
gaged since the war in an earnest, if costly, 
endeavour to remove two obvious difficulties. 

Firstly, a great, and successful attempt 
had been made to remove the grave housing 
difficulty caused by the combined effects of 
the war and the ordinary requirements of 
the growing population. In the second 
place, efforts were directed to abate the wide- 
spread evil of unhealthy houses and un- 
healthy areas known conveniently as slum 
property. The legislation in which those 
two great reforms were developed was con- 
solidated in the Housing Act, 1925. with 
which the Housing Act, 1930, was to be con- 
strued as one. After comparing the pro- 
visions of the two Acts, the lecturer said 
that a section of special interest to the 
architectural profession was the 9th Section 
of the Housing Act, 1930, which required 
that the local authority must satisfy the 
Minister that they were providing or secur- 
ing the provision of sufficient new dwellings 
to house persons displaced from a clearance 
area or improvement area. One problem 
which had arisen with regard to rehousing 
had been satisfied by the provision that the 
actual persons displaced would not neces- 
sarily have to occupy new houses built, since 
the new houses might not be conveniently 
placed for access to the employment of some 
of the individuals to be rehoused. The main 
condition was that equivalent accommodation 
must be made available, though the actual 
persons displaced would not necessarily be 
those that moved into the new houses. Apart 
from special circumstances convincing the 
Minister, the prescribed scale would be that 
a 2-bedroomed house would accommodate 
four persons, 3-bedroomed house five per- 
sons, 4-bedroomed house seven persons. In 
the case of rehousing in flats the standard 
would be decided subject to the approval of 
the Minister, by all the facts and circum- 
stances of each case. 


THE COLLEGE OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT. 


Compulsory Acquisition of Land. 

In the first of two lectures at the College 
of Estate Management, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
on Tuesday, Febrvary 2, Mr. Sydney A. 
Smith, F.S.L, F.A.1, dealt with the com- 
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: svamsties a undertakers. The 
acquiring authorities were given better terms 
teem einsage A smpge wast se pki. fy 
possession more quickiy, they no need to 
make a deposit, and they were given pre- 
ferential advantages in other r-spects. Ail 
these things were grafted on to the old law. 
He found, on ing to people on compulsory 


particularly among 
that pratyihing on the subject was contained 
in the Acquisinon of Land Act. As a matter 
of fact, there was not very much contained in 
that Act, although what was contained was 
vital ; the underlying legislation was the Lands 
Clauses Acts, 1845. 
scribed the notice to treat and many other 
matters. Indeed, 80 per cent. of. the law of 
procedure in compulsory purchase was still 
contained therein, and applied unless it was 
varied specifically by the special Act under 
which a company was working. 
Referring to the basis of value, which the 
Lands Clauses Acts did not define, the lec- 
turer said that the Acquisition of Land Act 
had ruled out the principle that the basis 
should be the value to the acquiring se 
for the purpose for which the : 
once! § There was still- one exception, 
where the value to the acquiring author! rity 
had to be paid, and this, curiously. enough, 
had the effect of reducing the compensation 
instead of increasing it, namely, in the case of 
sites acquired by public authorities under the 
Housing Act But in general the Act of 
1919 cut out the value to’ the owner and pre- 
scribed market vailné. . This was by no 
means such a low value as people were 
inclined to think, _ It meant sang into 
actount every possible competitor. it was 
not auction v t it included what 
i ‘ i an auction, but it included 
Iso the com ~of neighbours, and. the 
competition Jing the ena Dag ht _be 
occupyi property.. - Under Acquisi- 
tion soot Act the "icbitretor was entitled 
to consider what terms ht be acquiesced 
in. The: present official ‘arbitrators were in- 
clined to give some attention to estate duty 
valuation. They might also consider returns 
of capital value, 





In the second of his two lectures to. the 
College of Estate Management, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields, on February 9, Mr. Sydney Smith, in 
dealing with the acquisition of land by public 
authorities, spoke on the question of better- 
ment. He reminded his audience that when 
Kingsway was constructed the London County 
Council, considering that it ought to get some 
return from owners of adjoining rty 
which was betterea as a result of the new 
undertaking, decided to levy a betterment 
rate. Before any action was taken in the 
construction of the street, the premises likely 
to be benefited were valued, ard, three years 
after the improvement was completed, were 
valued again, and a rate of 3 per cent. on 
half the difference in value was imposed on 


every y which showed improvement. 
It sow a scheme, but in practice it 
had not worked very satisfactorily. The 


making of the valuations and the holding of 
the inquiries proved far too costly. The same 
thing had been tried in one or two other parts 
of London, and in the country, but there again 
it had not proved very successful. 

Something like the same provision was to be 
found in the Town Planning Acts; if any pro- 
perties were benefited by a town 
scheme, the town planning authority might 
impose a betterment rate to recover from the 
owners half the benefit which they had 
derived, and in the case of a dispute the 
matter was settled by the official arbitrator. 
That was much less costly than the original 
scheme. Betterment mght be charged under 
the Housing Acts, and there was provision 
that a betterment charge might be made on 
owners whose properties were benefited by the 
removal of obstructive buildings. 


lt was this which pre- - 
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The lecturer impressed on students the need 
for making themselves familiar with these 
kind of betterment which was i under 
the Light Railways Act, 1896. ing with 
injurious affection, he pointed out that in 
assessing compensation under this head the 
character of the trade of a shop must be taken 
mto account. Thus, if a tobacconist whose 
premises were on a station approach were dis- 
turbed, and if he was unable to get similar 
accommodation, he could make a higher claim 
than could a baker or a milkman whose trade 
was largely carried on at the doors of his 
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Tue January issue of “ Building Science 
Abstracts,” now in the Press, contains sum- 
maries of many interesting contributions 
to the literature of building and building 
materials. The quarry owner, architect and 
builder will discover useful information in 
a description of the methods employed by 
the German Railway Company in evaluating 
the weather resistance of building and other 
stones by systematic investigations of quarry 
faces and by laboratory tests (Abstract 
No. 1). The clay ‘technologist will find a 
number of papers dealing with the manufac- 
ture of heavy clay_ products, among which 
may. be mentioned - ‘dealing with the 
production of green-coloured bricks (Ab- 
stract No. 11), and another with the selec- 
tion of materials and manufacturing 
methods likely to reduce efflorescence on 
bricks and b bstract No. 15). A 
subject seldom dealt with in the literature, 
but of interest. to the designer of shop 
fronts, has been studied by Mr. H. Kuhl, 
who diseusses the corrosion of glass by the 
glues and cements commonly used for apply- 
ing lettering, etc, This paper includes a list 
of cements used for jointing glass to glass, 
porcelain and metal (Abstract No. 19). 

The producer and user of plasters will 
find interest in an-abstract of a lecture by 
Mr. A. D. Cowper, of the Building Research 
Station, on calcium sulphate plasters (Ab- 
stract No. 39); in an important contribution, 
by Messrs. C. 8. Gibson and R. N. Johnson, 
to our knowledge of -the setting of plaster 
of Paris (Abstract No. 44); and in a descrip- 
tion, from a German source, of plaster 
_ and their prevention (Abstract No. 

). 

The grading of concrete aggregates is 
dealt with in Abstract No. 50, which gives 
details of a concrete specification. Of ever- 
present interest. are the problems associated 
with the production of durable concrete. 
These find mention in informative ab- 
structs of a very detailed study of the 
effects of.a large number of surface and 
integral. waterproofers (Abstract No. 52), 
and .of an investigation of the value of 
metallic coatings, applied by the spray pro- 
cess, in protecting concrete from attack by 
corrosive solutions (Abstract No. 53). The 
use of. breeze concrete is comprehensively 
dealt with in a paper recently presented 
to the Institution of Municipal and. County 
Engineers by Mr. B. H. Knight. (Abstract 
No, 54). The United States Bureau of 
Standards regularly publishes reports of 
interest, and included among the ahstracts 
ander review is a valuable report of work 
earried out by that institution on the 
physical properties of cast stone (Abstract 
No. 56). The cement manufacturer and 
user will be interested in some studies of 
the relationship between the fineness and 
strength of Portland cement (Abstracts 
Nos. 62-5). 


In yet another field interesting and 
valuable information can be gathered with 
regard to the corrosion of metals and the 
use of protective paint coatings (Abstract 
No, 87). The damages caused in buildings 
by various types of wood-boring insects 
constitute a problem frequently encountered 
by architects and others. Abstract No. 95 
contains a description of the use of a 
hydrocyanic acid fumgant for the eradica- 
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customers. In the case of the tobs ‘cOnist: the 
claim might be settled by two years purchase 
although in a similar case as much as fog, 
years’ purchase had been mentionc(. 
case of a dentist or a doctor who was ds 
possessed and had to seek new professional] 
premises, the claim would be so much less 
The maximum loss was in the case of public. 
houses, because if the premises were closed 
down the licence was lost, and if a new licence 
was obtained it had to be subject to a mono. 
poly value. In the case of licensed premises 
perhaps eight, nine or ten years’ purchase 
might be paid. ; 


SCIENCE 


tion of these destructive pests (Abstr 
No. 95). Railway engineers and ak 
interested in the use of paint in the pre 
tection of metals from corrosion in smoke. 
laden atmospheres should consult Abstracts 
Nos. 100 and 103. 


A section of the abstracts of peculiar 
interest to the engineer and architect is 
that dealing with the theory and design of 
structures (Abstracts Nos. 114-129), Here 
this month we find abstracts of papers de- 
scribing studies of the strength of rein. 
forced concrete:columns, the strength, elas. 
ticity and shritkage of reinforced concrete, 
creep, augmented steel construction, and 
the strength of timber struts and scaffold 
poles. Readers, both at home and overseas, 
should refer to an informative abstract of 
a paper which deals, generally, with engi- 
neering problems encountered in the tropics. 

The recent report of the Steel Structures 
Committee of the Department of Scientific 
and. Industrial’ Research has focused the 
interest of many in this field. Abstract No. 
133 summarises a review of recent progress 
in steel-frame construction in Denmark, 
France and Germany. The use of reinforce 
ment in brickwork, a type of constructios 
successfully demonstrated in this country by 
Brunel, is attracting increasing interest both 
here and tm the U.S.A. Abstracts Nos. 13 
and 140 contain the salient results of im- 
portant studies in this field which are in 
progress in the latter country. The results 
of strength tesis on beams and slabs clearly 
show the practical possibilities, well recog- 
nised in India and Japan, of this form of 
construction. 


It should be borne in mind that a great 
store of classified information collected from 
the literature of building throughout the 
world is held by the library and intelli- 
gence service of the Building Research 
Station. To this store, “ Building Science 
Abstracts ” forms the key, and the whole 
of the information ds availaible free of 
charge to inquirers. 

Considerable prominence has been giveR 
in the daily Press to reports of decay appear 
ing on the surface of Cleopatra’s Needle, 
and due to the effects of London’s polluted 
atmosphere. These reports undoubtedly 
attract attention to the grave problem of 
the deterioration of the fabric of buildings 
in urban atmospheres, which, according t 
Sir Frank Baines,. must have cost the 
nation from £55,000,000 to .£60,000,000 
during the last quarter of a century. The 
problem of the decay of building materials 
and especially of natura] stone used for 
building is receiving considerable attention 
at the Building Research Station, and re 
ports of the fundamental research and prac 
tical work carried out there have been pub 
lished in the annual reports of the Building 
Research Board. Very shortly 2 special 
report on the weathering of natural build- 
ing stone will be issued by H.M. Stationery 
Office. This report combines an ¢xhaustive 
summary of hitherto published in‘ —— 
with an account of the experimen] Wo 
which has been carried out at tie Bull 
ing Research Station during th: ‘ast ™ 
years. This publication is a d« iment 
139 pages, is profusely illustrate’. and 
eludes a comprehensive bibliogra) 
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THE BUILDER. 


TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 


Dr. R. C. Maxwett (President) took the 
chair at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
Friday night, when Mr. Edward Unwin read 
a paper on “ Social, Aisthetic and Economic 
Comparison of Grouped and Ribbon Forms 
of Development.” 

Mr. Unwin said he had — * case 
which must be (at least to mem of the 
Town Planning Institute) a foregone con- 
clusion. Nobody really believed that ribbon 
development was an economical or desirable 
form. He believed it would be found that 
once the incentive of free building frontage 
and free advertisement, which ao 
builder now gained by main develop- 
ment, was removed, there would not be any- 
one who would suggest that ribbon or strip 
development was a reasonable form. The 
conclusions, therefore, that he would attempt 
to substantiate were: (a) that development 
should, so far as possible, take place off the 
main roads, leaving the latter unh 
for their proper purpose ; @) that the com- 
pletest possible separation of the two func- 
tions of roads was desirable, it being as im- 

rtant to keep development roads free 

through traffic as it was to keep traffic 
roads free from development; and (c) that 
the most satisfactory form of development 
was the definite centralised group of limited 
and known ultimate size. 

In comparing costs, it was difficult to get 
a fair comparison of — examples, ail 
of which had some special circumstances, 
favourable or unfavourable, to prevent their 
being regarded as typical, and he had had 
to rely mainly on estimates prepared for 
alternative methods of development, Those 
estimates, even if the prices were not entirely 
up to date, gave a reasonably fair compari- 
son, as the same basis of cost was taken for 
all. Those figures, so long as they took total 
cost of development, did not show any ad- 
vantage in favour of ribbon development. 
If, however, they attempted to divide the 


ning Bill contained a clause enabling autho- 
rities to prohibit development where it would 
involve t. in undue cost for the provision 
of services which, if fully —, might be 
one means towards solving the problem. 
The problem of the future would be that 
of by-passing the by-passes, a problem that 
would in a number of cases be more difficult 
to solve than it would have been had the 
road works of the last ten years not been 
carried out. A case in point was Barnet 
by-pass, where in four miles about three and 
a-half had the frontages completely occupied 
by buildings. There were eleven direct 
cross-roads and thirty-one side turnings in 
this distance, also two new shopping centres 
with shops fronting directly on the main 
arterial road. That was true of other major 


by- roads. 

to obtain comparative estimates of cost, 
the following method had been adopted : 
Examples of development on the Barnet by- 
pass were examined and measurements taken 
of frontage, waste frontage at junctions, dis- 
tance between junctions, position of sewers, 
etc. Based on this information, diagrams 
were drawn and the cost of development for 
various units estimated by measuring the 
appropriate road ‘surface, footpath, sewer, 
etc., applicable to each, as well as the vary- 
ing length of connections up to the front 
boundary of the ere A frontage of 32 ft. 
for a house with a garage was taken as 
being the typical one on the section of the 
by-pass; in the case of the arterial road 
nothing had been allowed for footpaths or the 
cost of the road itself, as these would have 
been built had no development taken place; 
but the cost of sewers and services had been 
included, as these were required for develop- 
ment, and would not be required for traffic. 
The cost of development for individual houses 
and road junctions thus obtained had 
then been applied to obtain the cost of 
larger developments. 


TaBLe SHOWING Devetopment Costs or Variovs Units or Frontaces or 32 rr. 
A.—With garage including for concrete drive from carriageway, as found on the Barnet By-Pass. 
B.—Without garage. 


Per house on arterial road 


wi — 


Same by deducting footpaths ... 
On 40 ft. builder’s road... oe 
On cul-de-sac 


om ge 


a 50 ft. road 


6. As 5 above with junction to service road . 
Extra cost per corner on various types of road junctions. 
A. 


res 


50 ft. road with cul-de-sacs ... see 

10. Cul-de-sac with service road ... aes 

ll. 40 ft. road with service road te 

cost between that normally borne by the de- 
veloper and that borne by a public 
authority, they might arrive at one of the 
main causes of rib development. They 
would find that in cases where the total 
cost of ribbon development was greater than 
that of grouped dovdienais. the cost borne 
by the developer was less, and the extra 
cost borne by the local authority made 
up the difference; in fact, they would find 
that under present arrangements authorities 
had to subsidise j those forms of de- 
velopment which in the public interest they 
ough’ to prevent, and a more equitable 
adjustment of such costs might be among 
the frst steps towards a better form of de- 
ve opinent That was to say, that one of 
the ain incentives to develop on the main 
roads was that, if a builder made his own 
roads, he had to constract or pay for the 
ag ete., before the local anther would 
ee over the road, whereas, if development 
too -ace on an existing arterial road, he 
12, LY escaped road charges, but commonly 
ac US sewers, ete., also provided out of 
pabuc funds. The Town and Country Plan- 


Per house on service road by side of arterial road 


On cul-de-sac including for loss of frontage at junction with 


At junction of 40 ft. builder’s road with arterial road 
40 ft. builder’s road with 40 ft. builder’s road oe 


A. B. 

£ «. a. | oe he 2 
98 5 8 68 15 8 
107 15 8 95 15 8 
99 14 8 87 14 8 
75 18 10 68 8 10 
45 17 ll 440 0 
62 311 6 6 0 
64 6 0 62 8 1 


B. 
£ «4. a. £ «. 4. 
228 19 0 250 8 0 
233 17 2 233 17 2 
228 4 4 298 4 4 
240 4 3 240 4 3 
250 8 4 251 8 4 


The extra corner costs had to be multiplied 
by two in the case of every road junction 
and by four for every cross-road. e first 
conclusion they must draw was that for 
economical development, as well as for traffic, 
the elimination of every unnecessary cross- 
ing was essential. Next they discovered 
that the cost of development on a 40 ft. 
builder’s road was less than on a 100 ft. 
arterial road. In spite of the fact that on a 
40 ft. road the whole cost of the road itself 
was included, and that on the arterial road 
it was omitted, with the garage connections 
as on the Barnet by-pass, this difference was 
substantial; without garages, the difference 
was very much less, but was still in favour 
of the builder’s road. 

The service road was the most expensive 
method, but footpaths that would have been 
needed on the arterial road, if they were not 
provided on the service road, were in- 
cluded, and their omission, to give a 
fairer comparison with the arterial road de- 
ve t, brought the cost down by £8 1s. 
to 14s. 8d. in Column A, and 14s. 8d. 
in Column B. So that, in the case where 


355 
all houses were to be built with garages, the 
extra cost of the service road was negligible. 
> oes ee eee eee to use 
service roads of less than 18 ft. carriageway, 
and reduce the cost further; and in many 
cases the removal of all standing vehicles 
from the arterial road would, in addition 
to reducing the number of accidents, enable 
the carriageway of the arterial road to be 
reduced by one line of traffic, and so pro- 
~>s oe 
of arterial cost, plus development. 
Develo De oni ne wall, be 
sug, ae the right method — Pe 
r through a centre 
ment giving a 8 value to the frontage, 
parti ly where such frontage was likely 
ee ee ee 
But clearly, in so far as cost was the deter- 

develop- 


> 


mining factor, the best method o 


ment was by ordinary builder’s roads com- 
bined with cul-de-sacs. The economy of the 
cul-de-sac was even greater than that shown 
in the table of unit costs, because he had 
included the unit cost of a house in a cul- 
de-sac bearing its share of the loss on the 
corner plots, and it was still cheaper than 
the unit cost of a house on a 40 ft. road, 
wherever they could replace a 40 ft. road 


having junctions at both ends by two culs-de- 
sac, they had saved, in addition, the wast- 
age of four corner , or £935. 

A builder’s layout on an arterial road had 
been taken as it was, and in the second ex- 
ample another road was put in to avoid 
junctions with the arterial road; a connec- 
tion with the arterial road had not been in- 


services of six plots not used, the cost of 
development worked out at :— 


With junctions to With extra 
pork poser : ot ag 
A. B, A. B. 
With Without With Without 
Te. Fee fet 2 os 
6,998 140 6,1305 6 5,792 150 536700 
Average House. 
97 41 85 2 10 87 15 5 $8165 


A village of a few hundred inhabitants, 
developed along one main road, and only 
stretching for a few hundred yards, had no 
special drawbacks before the 
traffic. It was an economical 
there were no road junctions; distances were 
so small as not to matter; development was 
fairly continuous within the limits of the 
village; and these limits were sufficiently de- 
fined to make of such village a very definite 
group. If, however, they compared the 
urban amenities available to a grouped de- 
velopment of 20,000 people in a satellite 
town with the conditions of a similar popu- 
lation housed by ribbon development, the 
case became very different. The housing of 
such a population (disregarding for the moment 
other parts of the town), would consist 
of about 5,000 houses and would occupy, 
at an average density of rather less than 
eight to the acre, one square mile. Add 10 

cent. for shopping, etc., and 10 cent. 
 sefpaerse spaces inside the town. They had 
thus a town occupying 1.2 square miles. 
Such a town could support a really good 
shopping centre, several schools, 
a secondary school, clubs, a good cinema, and 
probably some sort of theatre. Nobody in such 
a development need be more than half a mile 
from the shops, charches, town hall, etc. 
They would all be less than half a mile from 
an elementary school, and not more than 
three-quarters of a mile from a 
school. The open country would not be more 
than half a mile away, and those travelling 
to other places by road would only have a 
similar distance, on the av , to drive 
through built-up areas and then a clear 
country main road. It was not too much to 
say that such people would be able to enjoy 
most of the advantages of town life, com- 
bined with many of those of country life. 
What was trae of shops would also be true 
of schools, entertainments, clubs, libraries, 
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Mr. J. A. Rosevear, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the author, said Letchworth 
and Welwyn were two examples of grouped 
development of considerable size, but it was 
interesting to note that recently the Letch- 
worth Sekes District Council were ing 
for a widening of the iageway in Pate 

i i only be done 

y and cutting 
cown the trees planted in the early days. 
The roads were, of course, consid , when 

lanned, to be of adequate width. Mr. Unwin 
had shown plenty of footpaths on his sketch 
for a town, but difficulties arose with regard 
to lighting, policing and maintaining them. 

Mr. James Adams seconded the motion, 
and said he did not consider it ible to 
a a —_— an seciar Mannan — 
the purpose an oT ae ighwa an 
pee road to provide frontages hor build- 
ing. It was not enough to provide local 
authorities with enabling powers, but they 
had to demonstrate the advisability of making 
the authorities use the powers. He felt that 
one of the — for the solution of 
the problem of the relation of the highway 
to deve: ent was in a certain type of 

arkwa velopment. 

é Col. Tbreseey (chief engineer, Ministry of 
Transport) pointed out that there was nothing 
to poipiny local rayon along 
arterial roads town-planning them years ago. 
These lectures should be v > Sane ore the 
authorities, who were ex- 
tremely apathetic. They heard of the dia- 
bolical activity of the road engineers, but 
the slowness of the town planners in catching 
them up was painful. 


The vote of thanks was passed. 


Mr. Unwin, in reply, said that Col. 
Bressey blamed the town-planning authori- 
ties, but those authorities might equally 
blame the law, for the present law regarding 
compensation had restricted their activity. 
He suggested that the hard-headed ineers 
should help them, and considered that Col. 
Bressey’s department could perform wonders 
if the Min would introduce a _ one- 
clause Act as follows :—‘‘ No further open- 
ing, gateway, crossing or access way may be 
provi to any classified road without the 
permission of the Ministry of Transport.” 


town-plannin 


Town Planning. 

The following town-planning progress in 
England and Wales for the maith ended 
January 31 is recorded :— . 

Scheme = (Stage C).—Middlesex : 
Ruislip orthwood U.D.C. (Amending 
Scheme No. 3). 

Draft Scheme adopted (Stage BBB).— 
Middlesex : Southgate T.C. 

Preliminary Statement ved (Stage 
B.B.).—Surrey : Epsom RDC. (Ewell and 
Cuddington). 

Preliminary Statements submitted { 
en _ Seaford U.D.C.; Worthing 


Resolutions received (Stage A).—Stafford- 
shire: Tettenhall U.D.C., Walsall T.C., 


Walsall. R.D.C. : Surbiton U.D.C. 
See Dudley T.C., Stourbridge 
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Kiye’s Bencu Drvision. 

Before Justices Tatsor and MacnaGHren. 
DRAINAGE DISPUTE LIABILITY. 
Willesden U.D.C. +. Rush and Another. 

The Court had before it the case of the 
Willesden U.D.C. against Rush and Another, 
which was an appeal by Miss Rush from a 
ey ent of Judge Cluer, sitting at the 
i n County Court. 

Mr. Dove, for the appellant, said in the Court 
below an action was brought by the Council 
ander Section 67 of the County Court Act, 1888, 
to enforce a charge on certain property, 
created by Section 25 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. The short point on behalf of his 
clieut was that the action by the Council was 
misconceived in that it was brought against 
the person who had no interest in the property 
charged. Although the owner of the property 
was, in the course of the hearing, added by 
the Judge as a defendant, yet no amendment 
of the claim was made so as to claim relief 
against him, and in the end the Judge made 
an order against Miss Rush, the original de- 
fendant. This order against her was direct- 
ing the sale of the property, and that she 
should hand over the deeds. 

Counsel said his instructions were that 
Miss Rush had no interest in the property, 
and counsel’s contention was that the order 
had been made against the wrong person. 

Proceeding, counsel said Mr. Rush, the 
father of Miss Rush, was the owner of the 
property. which was situate at Chichester- 
road, Kilburn, which was let to a tenant 
named Saville. Miss Rush collected the rents 
and paid them over intact to her father. That 
went on until January, 1931. In July, 1930, a 
leak was discovered in the drains of the 
house, and on September 30 notice was served 
to repair the drain. The work was not done, 
and in the end the Council did the work. In 
January, 1931, the Council sent Miss Rush a 
letter demanding £59 odd, the cost of the 
work, and this had not heen paid. 

Under these circumstances counsel submitted 
that the action had been misconceived. 

Mr. Hodgson, for the Council, contended 
that Miss Rush was the owner of the property 
for the purpose of the Public Health Act. 

After long legal argument the Court dis- 
charged the order against Miss Rush, and 
found Mr. Rush liable, and ordered him to 
bring into Court or produce to plaintiff's 
solicitors for inspection the deeds of the 
property. 

Kineo’s Bencn Drvtston. 

Before Mr. Justice Wricur. 
DAMAGE BY FIRE. 

Geo. West, Ltd., and Express Rubber Co., 
Ltd. v. Griggs & Son. 

Mr. Justice Wright, on Friday, February 
12, delivered his reserved judgment in the 
action by Geo. West, Ltd., and Express 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Mortimer-street, W., 
against Griggs & Son, Victoria-street, Lon- 
don, building contractors, claiming £25,401 
for damages resulting from a fire. 

The defence was a denial of negligence. 

Plaintiffs alleged that they had suffered in 
consequence of a fire which broke out on pre- 
mises in Portman-mews North, which at the 
time were in the temporary occupation of the 
defendants for the purpose of reconstruction, 
on April 22, 1929. The plaintiffs alleged 
negligence on the part of the defendants in 
laying certain electric wires without any pro- 
tective steel piping and that the wires were 
in too close proximity to inflammable material 
of felt and old timber, which composed a par- 
tition erected temporarily to divide plaintiffs’ 
premises from the other part of the building, 
where reconstruction was in progress. . 


Judgment. 

His lordship, in the course of an exhaustive 
judgment, said that the plaintiffs alleged that 
the wire was allowed to be in such a position 
and condition that an electric escape took 
place, and that caused the intense heat in the 
neighbourhood of the inflammable woodwork, 
which rapidly attacked the partition and 
caused the calamity. The plaintiffs’ case 
depended upon Col. Buckle’s evidence, but the 
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question was how far this evidenc« 


was 

borated or refuted by other witnesses Pood 
the electric phenomenon, which Col. Buckle 
alleged occurred. Col. Buckle spoke of 
high-resistance lead from the live wire to the 


adjacent negative wire. Many things wer 
left more or less in obscurity, and plaintiffs 
had not called any witnesses to support Col, 
Buckle’s evidence, which had been disputed 
by the defendants in some of its material 
aspects. 

Plaintiffs contended that the wires came 
down through the scaffold poles, and that the 
fire was caused through electricity and that 
the fire concentrated in that area, until it 
reached the screen, where it expanded in a 
fan-shaped fashion, and that as soon as it 
arrived at the inflammable partition the fire 
spread with great rapidity. His lordship 
commented on the fact that Col. Buckle made 
only a cursory examination as to the course 
of the wires and did not trace them to the 
fuse-box, nor did he examine the basement. 
There was no wonder at this distance of time 
it was difficult te obtain precise evidence 
as to what was the exact position of the 
scaffolding. Whether there were heaps of 
scaffold poles touching the screen. or not, 
they were probably not so near as Col. Buckle 
thought and nearer than. the witnesses for 
the defence thought. Before Col. Buckle 
arrived on the scene many of the poles.had 
been thrown on the top of other piles of poles, 
and therefore the pile Col. Buckle walked 
over was only in part the pile which existed 
before the fire, and therefore it was impossible 
to say how far the fire began in connection 
with those timbers. 

The official report of the fire brigade super- 
intendent was that the cause of the fire was 
unknown, and having regard to the curious 
character of fires and the circumstances under 
which they arose and developed, that was 
a sensible conclusion. A pencil note was 
added to the report that the fire might have 
been caused through a light thrown down, 
but such an explanation “a F pace a great 
sc of investigation and did not mean any- 
thing more than, as far as the fire brigade 
was concerned, that the origin was unknown. 

His lordship said he was not prepared to 
say that the fire originated in the way the 
plaintiffs alleged. It was impossible to say 
whether or not the wires were fused by elec- 
tricity or fire, and plaintiffs had failed to 
prove a material link in their case. Plaintiffs 
had left the Court in great difficulty in their 
failure to make any attempt to compare the 
remainder of the two wires or ascertain their 
exact position, ae ; 

His lordship said it was quite impossible for 
him to hold that the wires were ever in the 
position at the time of the fire postalated by 
Col. Buckle, and if that conclusion was sound, 
apart from all the other difficulties which had 
troubled him in the case, it was ‘juite mm 
possible for the plaintiffs to succeed. Plain- 
tiffs had failed to say how, when or why the 
fire broke out. His lordship was concern 
only with the much more limited inquiry 
whether the plaintiffs had proved their case, 
and he was of opinion that they had failed, 
and defendants were entitled to judgment 
with costs. 


COPYRIGHT IN A BILL OF 
UANTITIES 


In the Chancery Division recently mye 
Justice Maugham had before him the action 
John Watson and vg wl — Ashley 
Cooper on a motion for judgment. — 

Mr. J. P. Graham (for the plaintiffs) stated 
that the parties were quantity sree 
carrying on business at Hull, and that 
action arose out of the copying by defendant 
of a bill of quantities prepared by p!aintifis. 
Defendant admitted infringement of plaintiff : 
copyright, and had given a perpetua! ee 
taking in the terms of the writ and o~ 
— in satisfaction of plaintiff's ¢!71m 

amages. 

Mr. Justics Maugham gave judgment for 
plaintiffs in the terms agreed with cos's 
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THE BUILDER. 


A POINT UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT 


A case heard in May, 1931, but only just 
reported in the Law Reports—London 
County Council v. Stilgoe and Another (1932 
1 K.B. 303)—raises some points under the 
London Building Act, 1894, which are diffi- 
ealt to understand but which apply also to 
the new Act of 1930. The facts are simple. 
The premises known as Metro House in 
Charing Cross Road and the Astoria Theatre 
were connected by an overhead bridge pass- 
ing across Sutton Street. The respondents 
to this appeal were Messrs. Stilgoe and 
Funnell, the owners in fee of Metro House, 
and Messrs. Rossdale and Rossdale were the 
owners in fee of the Theatre, and apparently 
these parties were each owners of a moiety 
of the bridge. Metro House was occupied 
under a sub-lease for 21 years by the Metro- 
politan Vickers Electrical Co., and the 
Berkeley Syndicate, Ltd., were sub-lessees of 
the Theatre for a period unstated in the 
report. 

In December, 1928, the district surveyor 
had certified the bridge to be in a dangerous 
condition, and a notice was served upon the 
occupiers and owners of the structure 
requiring them to take down the bridge or 
otherwise to secure it. That notice was not 
complied with, and the Council obtained an 
order from a magistrate requiring the 
ownerg to take down the bridge, repair, or 
otherwise secure it. This order not being 
complied with, the Council themselves took 
down the bridge, and on July 12 a demand 
in writing was made for the expenses 
incurred in equal moieties from the 
respondents—Meesrs. Stilgoe and Funnell 
and Messrs. Rossdale. These sums not 
having been paid, complaints were laid 
against the parties. The magistrates dis- 
missed both complaints on the ground that 
by reason of oidien 173, sub-section (1) of 
the London Building Act, the owners in 
immediate possession of the premises or the 
occupiers ought in the first instance to have 
been summoned. 

Sections 102 to 114 of the Act apply to 
dangerous structures (represented in the Act 
of 1930 by sections 128 to 139) and section 
109 (now represented by section 135) in sub- 
section (1) provides that ‘“‘ all expenses in- 
eurred by the Council in relation to the 
obtaining of any order as to a dangerous 
structure and carrying the order into effect 
ander this part of the Act (Part X.) shall 
be paid by the owner of the structure, but 
without prejudice to his right to recover the 
amount of the said expenses from any person 
liable to pay the expenses of repairs.” 

The definition of “ owner” jin section 5 
of both Acts is as follows :—‘* The expression 
“owner shall apply to (in the 1930 Act 
the word is “includes ”) every person in 
possession or receipt either of the whole or 
of any part of the rents or profits of any 
land or tenement or in the occupation of 
any land or tenement otherwise than as a 
tenant from year to year or for any less 
term or as a tenant at will,” but by sec- 
tion 173 (194 in the 1930 Act) it is provided: 

Where it is by any provision of this Act 
declared that expenses are to be borne by. 
or may be recovered from, the owner of 
any premises (a) the owner immediately 
entitiel In possession to the premises or 


the occupier thereof shall in the first in- 
stance pay the expenses, provided that an 
Cecnier shall not be liable to pay any sum 
en ‘ng in amount the rent due, or that 


thereafter aecrue due, from him in 
respect of the premises: during his period 
of occupation.” The only difference 

tween section 173 and the present section 


rt : hat after the word “premises” in the 
le 1894 it was provided “ including 


Need the term ‘owner’ the adjoining and 
it g owners ively,”” and then 
same ‘he words “the following rules shal! 
th ©oserved with respect to the payment of 
Ose exrpenser a” 
Tt was argued on behalf of the Council, the 
“ppelents, that wader these sections the 


remedy was against the “‘ owner,” though that 
expression as defined in section 5 might in- 
clude an intermediate lessee or a lessee in 
possession, and that section 173 only gave 
an alternative remedy by providing that 
the occupier shall, in the first instance, pay 
to the extent of the rent due from him. 

The Court, in giving judgment, recog- 
nised the difficulty which would ensue if 
the view taken by the magistrate and con- 
tended for by the respondents were accepted 
that the proceedings in the first instance 
must be taken against the person im- 
mediately in possession as that might in- 
volve taking proceedings in the first in- 
stance to recover the whole amount even 
from a.weekly, tenant, but they held them- 
selves bound to hold that that was the 
effect of the section on account of the de- 
cision delivered jn Mourilyan v. Labalmon- 
diere (1861; 1 E. and E. 533) decided under 
the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, on 
sections expressed in the same terms as 
sections 5 and 173, and approved in the case 
Hunt v. Harris (1865; 34 L.J. (C.P.) 249), 
and the Court indicated that if the Council 
wished to contest the correctness of those 
decisions they must do so in a higher 
Court. 

Now we come to the difficulty we ex- 
ar in considering this report. In 

urilyan v. Labalmondiere, as cited from 
the headnote by the Lord Chief Justice, the 
person held liable to pay the expenses as 
“* owner ’’ was a lessee in occupation under a 
lease for 21 years, and in Hunt v. Harris 
the person held the “ owner” was also a 
leaseholder under a long term, and therefore 
under the definition contained in section 5 
they could equally have been held ‘‘ owners ”’ 
as -in ‘‘ occupation, otherwise than as a 
tenant from year to year, or for any less 
term or as tenants at will,’’ but apparently 
the effect of those decisions has been inter- 
preted by the Courts, as Mr. Justice Avory 
put it, “‘ that the provisions in section 173 
affect the whole statute,’’ and therefore im- 
port even the ‘ occupier.”’ 

It is obvious that the section as interpreted 
must involve futile proceedings being brought 
in many cases against persons of no sub- 
stance in the first instance, and it seems un- 
fortunate that this fact was not recognised 
when the new Act of 1930 was framed. The 
Court of Appeal would not be bound by the 
above decisions, and the Lord Chief Justice 
appears to have indicated that an appeal 
might be brought to have the question de- 
cided, but we do not know whether it would 
not be possible to have the attention of the 
legislature called to what is an obvious hard- 
ship, if not absurdity, with a view to imme- 
diate remedy by legislation. Mr. Justice 
Avory is reported as having said: ‘‘ The in- 
convenience resulting from this decision in 
the case of weekly tenants who are occupiers 
of premises which are more likely than others 
to be subject to proceedings under the pro- 
visions relating to dangerous structures, is so 
obvious that I was at first disposed to adopt 
the argument for the appellants that section 
173 of the London Building Act, 1894, is in- 
tended only to regulate the obligations inter 
se of the various owners who come within the 
definition in section 5 and the occupiers,’’ but 
then went on to say that in view of the fact 
that Mourilyan v. Labalmondiere had been 
decided upon a statute to the similar effect it 
was impossible to say that that decision was 
not binding upon that court. 


A Reunion Dinner. 


Arrangements for the annual dinner of the 
Polytechnic Association of Builders, Regent- 
street, have been altered to a slight degree, 
and the dinner, which is on Saturday, 
February 27, will be held at the Boulogne 
Restaurant, Gerrard-street, W.1. Full - 
ticulars and tickets may be had on applica- 
tion to Mr. R. W. Triggs, L.1.0.B., 20, 
Rusholme-road, Putney, 8.W.15. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Valuation of Real Property. A Guide to the 
Principles of Valuation of Land and Build- 
ings, e¢tc., for various purposes, with 
numerous examples. By Crarence A. 
Wass, F.S.I., and Norman A, Wess, 
P.A.S.L, M.R.San.L, B.Sc. Fifth Edition. 
London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 2is. net. 


It is hardly necessary to do more in these 
csbatnes:' than tk dae’ ae. sees <8 oer 
readers to the fact that a fifth edition of this 
work, which has proved its own merit, has 
appeared. The first edition was published in 
1910, and the fourth edition towards the end 
of 1925, and in the t edition Mr. 
Clarence A. Webb is joined by Mr. Norman 
A. Webb, and in their preface they state that 
as a new edition has been called for, they have 
taken the opportunity to revise a great of 
re oye — bring it up to — as several 

cts of Parliament subject have 
been passed since tee nak tne tg issued. 
Among these Acts of Parliament are the Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, 1927; the Housing Act, 
1930; and the Rating and Valuation Act, 
1925; the last-pamed had not come into 
operation at the date of the last edition, as 
it was only passed on December 23, 1925, and 
the chapter relating to this subj appears 
largely to have been re-written. In the index 
no mention is made of the Rating and Valua- 
tion (Apportionment) Act, 1928, but refer- 
ence to it will be found in the text. 

In the chapter on the Landlord and Tenant 
Act, 1927, in diseussing what 1s meant by 
** goodwill,”’ we notice that the authors cite 
the opinion of a county court judge that the 
definition in the latest edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary is the most satisfactory, but, in 
the legal sense, a more authoritative defini- 
tion, though not at variance with the dic- 
tionary meaning, is contained in the jadgment 
of Lord Macnaghten in Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners v. Muller and Co,’s Margarine, Ltd. 
(1901, A.C. 217): “It is the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the good name, reputation, and 
connection of a business. It is the attractive 
force which brings in custom. It is the one 
thing which distinguishes an old-established 
business from a new business on its first 
start. ‘The goodwill of a business must 
emanate from a particular centre or source. 
However widely extended or diffused its in- 


fluence may be, goodwill is worth nothing 


unless it has power of attraction sufficient to 
bring customers home to the source from 
which it emanates. . . . For my part, I 
think if there is one attribute common to ell 
cases of goodwill it is the attribute of 
locality.” 

The authors give several illustrations of 
what is the effect of section 4, sub-section (1), 
which makes compensation payable for good- 
will attaching to the premises by a business 
carried on there for not less than five years, 
by reason of which “ the premises could be 
let at a higher rent than they would have 
realised had no such goodwill attached 
thereto,’ and their reasonin, su 
ported by the case Hudd +. Te eg (1930, 
2 K.B. 197; The Builder, July 25, 1930), 
where it was laid down (as stated in the text, 
though in other words) that the basis of com- 
pensation is not the loss suffered hy the 
tenant but the benefit accruing to the landlord. 


Frercises in Building Cannery. By Wn- 
rrep Cuew. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, Ltd.) 1s. 6d. net. 

The title-page sets out that this work is 
compiled for the use of apprentices and 
students attending day or evening courses in 
building trades subjects in techmical colleges 
and branch technical schools, senior course 
first year. It consists of some 250 exercises 
and examination questions co a@ very 
wide range of subjects, and aptly tes 
the tendency to stiffer up these courses. 
The chief aim is presumably set out in these 
words from the preface: “ The numerous 
diagrams will add interest to the work and 
reduce to a minimam the teacher's task of 


making drawings on the blackboard.” 
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ALTHOUGH most modern building contracts 
have an arbitration clause, providing for the 
settlement of disputes by an arbitrator, who 
may be called in when uired, some con- 
tracts still provide that the architect him- 
self toons gee as per mang le ao coe 
in pn concerning ity and quan- 
tity of work or materials, and in aving cer- 
tificates, etc. 

Experi however, has taught that this 
system is no 


to the adv of either 
er or contractor. Review “ an arbi- 
pene when necessary, is in every case more 


actory. 
Where the contract constitutes the archi- 
tect arbiteator or gquasi-arbitrator, it is 
always a question whether the employer can 
sueceed in an action for negligence inst 
him in circumstances where it is proved that 
the architect has not exercised his judgment 
i ially as between the two parties to the 
building contract. In general, he cannot so 
succeed if it can be shown that the architect 
was in the ition of an arbitrator, though 
he may, of course, succeed if it can 
shown the arbitrator is in the position of a 
mere = (See Chambers v, Goldthorpe 
(1901), 1 K.B. 624.) 


Bat it is not easy in such a building con- 
tract to determine when the architect is act- 
ing as -arbitrator or a mere agent. If 
the decision which is questioned is as to a 
matter concerning the proper supervision of 
the work he is a mere agent; but if he is 
authorised by the building contract to give 
such a decision impartially between the par- 
ties, then he is a quasi-arbitrator. There can, 
however, be no question as to decisions when 
he is appointed sole arbitrator or quasi-arbi- 
trator under the building contract; and in 
such cases the question arises as to what 
remedies are open to the parties where it 
can be shown that the architect has not acted 
im : 
eetain duties are incumbent on an archi- 
tect in such circumstances. He is bound to 
preserve a judicial i mee, that is, to 
act fairly and impartially between the par- 
ties. (See Roberts v. Hickman (1913), A.C. 
229.) He is not at any time permitied to 
substitute the judgment of another for his 
own, though he may take legal or technical 
advice in order to confirm his own decisions. 
Such advice must be sought and obtained 
from a and impartial source. Further, 
he is to give both ies an opportu- 
nity of being heard; and it would appear 
that it is open to either of the parties to 
apply for an injunction to restrain him from 
giving eny decision where it can be proved 

at 


th is unfit or in tent to function. 

In Page v. Llandaff and Dinas Powis R.D.C. 
(1901, H.B.C. 316), Channell, J., said : 
“ They may e their case before him, and 
it would be ectly right for the engineer to 
give nities to either of them by say- 
ing, * ow my view is so and so; what have 


m got to say to that?’ provided he does 
it equally to the other .. There would 
be no objection whatever to his doing that, 
bat he must, so far as regards the portions 
of his duty on which he is age een 
the parties deal equally with both parties. 
If he gives ities to one, he must give 
the same opportunities to the other; and 
although he may listen to ts which 
may be addressed to him, he is not to allow 
his jud to be influenced by directions 
given him of the character wh would be 

given to him if he were doing some 
other of his work, namely, the part in 
which he is surveyor only, directing the 
mode in which the work is to be done. 

In short, it is the duty of a quasi-arbitrator 
to act i ially so far as his natural bias 
in favour of his employer will t. He 
must apply his practical knowledge of the 
facts and decide accordingly. 

He cannot enter into any with 
the , unknown to the contractor, to 
ono gen gry ep mney 
contractor in any manner or degree. In 
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ARCHITECTS AS QUASI-ARBITRATORS 


By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, Hon.A.R.1.B.A., A.S.L, etc. 


Roberts v. Hickman (1913, A.C. 229) the em- 
interfered with the architect, but the 
ouse of Lords expressly decided that the 
architect had acted under a mistaken view as 
to his duties and authority. In Jackson v. 
Barry Railway Co. (1893, 1 Ch. 238), Bowen, 
L.J., said, as to the position of parties to a 
building contract, when the architect is guast- 
arbitrator “‘to an adjudication in such a 
peculiar reference, the engineer cannot be 
expected, nor was it intended, that he should 
come with a mind free from the human weak- 
ness of a preconceived opinion. The perfectly 
open judgment, the absence of all previously 
formed or pronounced views which in an 
ordinary arbitrator are natural and to be 
looked for, neither party to the contract 
essed to exact from the arbitrator of 
their choice. The questicn in the present 
a 1 is whether the engineer has done any- 
ing to unfit himself to act, or render him- 
self incapable of acting, not as an arbitrator 
without previously formed or even strong 
views, but as an honest judge of this very 
special and exceptional kind.”’ 

It is never wise for an architect under a 
building contract to be placed in the position 
in which he may be told that no man can 
be judge in his own cause. 

& stipulation that the arbitrator is to act 
as exclusive judge in respect to a certificate 
does not make that certificate an award in 
the sense of the award of an arbitrator. 


THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT 


The Town and Country Planning Bill. 

This Bill came before Standing Committee 
**A”’ of the House on Tuesday, February 9. 

Sir J. Walker-Smith moved an amend- 
ment to Clause 1 (Scope of Planning Schemes) 
to define a scheme under the Act as one 
“enabling a local authority or a county 
council or a joint committee constituted for 
the purposes of this Act to prohibit or restrict 
the use of land for building purposes.’’ He 
said that there was no word in the preamble 
to suggest that this was really a Bill to give 

wers of a restrictive and prohibitive nature 
in respect of the built-up areas of the country. 
Yet that was the real and primary intention. 

Sir E. Himron Younc, the Minister of 
Health, said that the amendment would not 
improve the Bill. The definition of ‘local 
authority ’’ was too vague, and the introduc- 
tion of the reference to the county council 
would lead inevitably to confusion and con- 
flict of jurisdiction. The proposal to limit 
activities to building purposes would seriously 
limit the useful powers which were indeed 
already possessed by local authorities, and 
which, on the whole, they desired moderately 
to extend rather than further to limit. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

The Marquis of Hartington moved an 
amendment to allow town planning schemes 
to be embarked on and carried out with 
respect to four classes of land—land which 
was in course of development or appeared 
likely to be used for development, land which 
was already develo and had some special 
architectural, historic or artistic feature, land 
which was purely agricultural and was likely 
to be developed only when it contained some 
special feature which was worthy of preser- 
vation, and land which was fully developed 
but » here new streets or open spaces were 
required. The amendment, he said, while 
giving the fullest scope for town-planning 
schemes whenever any definite form of plan- 
ning was in contemplation, would eliminate 
the wholesale zoning of land without any 
definite object in view. Unless there was 
some specific object in view, zoning was not 
wholly desirable. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that the amend- 
ment, if successful, would amount to a re- 
drafting of the Bill. It would deprive the 
Bill of any force of any sort or kind. One of 
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the main purposes of the Bil! was to 
more common-sense of town and country 
planning as a whole, by buildin, on the star 
that had been made with ‘wn lamin 
powers, a more sensible and worka struc 
ture. In order to make a good thing of tow, 
planning they must extend those 
already possessed by the town-plamnin 
authorities to land already built on 
was the central purpose of one side of the 
Bill, and the second principal object was to 
give the countryside the same p j 
the towns had had in the past. ' The aman 
ment would destroy those two purposes, 

If the amendment were withdrawn, he 
would deal with the matters now raised when 
they reached clause 6, which dealt with the 
actual preparation or adoption of schemes 
He would be prepared to move an amendment 
to — Spc i. 

Marquis of Hartington withdrew }; 

amendment and the ash agreed a 


Waterloo Bridge. 
Sir W. Davison asked the Minister of 
Transport whether, before agreeing to make 
a grant out of the Road Fund of 60 per ceni, 
of the expenditure involved in pulling down 
Waterloo Bridge and erecting a new brid 
to carry six lines of traffic in its place, fe 
took into consideration that this work would 
take seven years to complete, and that re. 
moving the old bridge would cost some 
£275,000; and whether he would be pre- 
pared to make a similar grant towards widen- 
ing the existing bridge to take four lines of 
traffic, so as to save expenditure, reduce the 
time for the completion of the work, and, in 
the opinion of the Royal Commission, ap- 
proximately double the present capacity. 

Mr. Pybus said he did not know on what 
authority his hon. friend stated that it would 
take seven years to complete a new bridge. 
In a report which had appeared that mor- 
ing, the Improvements Comasitves of the 
London County Council stated that the time 
required was about five years. In any case, 
however, the responsibility for formulating 
a satisfactory scheme rested with the London 
County Council. Pending their decision he 
had nothing to add to his statement. 

Sir W. Davison asked if the Minister was 
aware that Waterloo Bridge was one of the 
greatest architectural masterpieces we p0- 
sessed, and, in view of the saving of the time 
and money of reconditioning the bridge for 
four lines of traffic rather than the larger 
scheme proposed, did he not think that the 
Treasury, in the present financial stringency, 
might offer to the L.C.C. to pay ok 5 cent. 
of the smaller scheme, when ng Are already 
offered to pay 60 cent, of the larger. 

Mr. Prius cad hat the hon. Member was 
asking him, in the event of the L.C.C. refus 
ing to adopt the resolution of the Improve- 
ments Committee, what he was going to do. 
That was a purely hypothetical question. 

Sir W. Davison asked if the Mimister 
realised that it was being said that the 
Government offer of 60 per cent. only @ 
to a bridge for six lines of traffic, and the 
fore those who thought the reconditioming 
of the bridge for four lines of traffic would 
be better would be out of court for the 
Government grant? Did he understand # 
would be available if the L.C.C. app 
the Government? 

Mr. Pybus said that was a purely hype 
thetical question. the 
Captain Crookshank asked, when Cc 
Minister said that it rested with the L. : 
to produce a satisfactory scheme, who vs 
going to decide whether the scheme Was 
satisfactory? Was it the Minister’ the 
Mr. Pybus replied that presumably _ 
L.C.C., having appointed a famous afe . 
and a famous engineer, ig ‘ae eye 
any rate to carry out the technica! ' 

Major Nathan asked if the Government 
had entered into any commitment nn 
the L.C.C. in the event of the scheme 
tioned for six lines being adopted. of the 

Mr. Pybus said that in the event pow 
L.C.C. deciding that a six-lin: bride ie 
necessary, involving the removal one 
present Waterloo Bridge, then ‘'¢ 
ment would be 


to give 60 per cent. 
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ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


We are glad to give questions and answers, but cannot 
pi responsibility for contributed replies, especially on 


degal_matters 

we appeal to our correspondents to submit their 
p- Bye ae of a size east filed, and written as 
legidly 4s possible, or, better st in typewriting? 

We do not undertake to reply to inquiries concerning 
proprietary materials. —ED. 

QUESTIONS. 
Septic Tank. 

Six,—Can you or any of your readers in- 
form me what is the difference between a 
septic tank and a cesspool, and how big either 
should be in terms per head of household 
population. Esrares. 


Staining Asbestos Cement Slates. 


Sin,—I have a bungalow in the country 
which is roofed with ordinary pink asbestos 
cement diagonal slates, and in order to tone 
them down to a more pleasing colour I applied 
a coat of creosote to the roof last summer. 
This treatment was quite effective at first, 
but, after what I presume to be the effect of 
the winter frosts, the roof has gone back to 
its origina] pink colour. As it is hardly prac- 
ticable to re-creosote the roof continually, I 
should be glad to know whether any reader 
can suggest a more effective treatment. The 
result desired is a permanent rich dark brown. 

J. M. M. 


Oak Door and Gates, 


Six,—What is the cheapest and most satis- 
factory way of restoring an oak front door 
and gates to their original shade of new oak, 
to last? W. A. 


ANSWERS. 

Cavity Work and Lintols. 
(Answer To ‘ Occuprer,” January 22.] 
Sim,—The defect may arise from a number 

“of causes, such as a puncture through the 
lead dampcourse; careless bricklaying with 
the tray full up with mortar droppings to 
above the level of the lintol; or faulty con- 
struction, such as the lead being turned up 
against the lintol instead of up and over the 
top of the inside lintol. Possibly the lead is 
carried out over the top of the brick arch 
instead of immediately over the window or 
door frame. This is fatal in an ex 
situation, since the brick arch becomes full 
of water and in contact with the inside 
plaster, especially in the case of metal frames 
set direct in the brickwork. 
CoNnSTRUCTION. 


| Arbitration. 

(ANSWER ro “‘ Practitioner,’ January 8.] 
. ey the contract in question is the 
B.A. Form, the Arbitration Act, 1889 will 
apply. ‘‘ Practitioner’ is not bound to ac- 
cept the appointment as arbitrator unless he 
so wishes. The award is final and enforceable 
as a judgment of the court and ‘‘Practitioner”’ 
's not liable for any misconduct on his part 
even if his award is set aside. 

** Arps.” 


White Cement. 

[ANswer To ‘* Practice,”’ Fesrvary 5. } 
mR, White cement has all the properties 
° ordinary Portland, and is therefore quite 
Suitable for grano paving. The effect is a 
‘reamy grey, quite pleasant in appearance if 
very carefully mixed and incorporated. The 
a should be roughly 334 per cent. above 
‘dinary granolithic rates. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 


Smoking Chimney. 
rr Axswers To ©. Rose, Femruary 5.] 
*egeamie from Mr. W. Marriott, Mr. G. H. 
“erring and Mr. H. L. White have been for- 
warded to Mr. Rose.—Ep. ] 


a Porosity of Bricks. 

— TO ‘‘ Supzrvistow,” Janvary 15.) 
Ri tal ~Porosity, as applied to bricks, means 
_»_ © pores.’” and it is because of this that 
9,» Products have been and are widely used. 

“Me by such porosity greater insulating 





properties than a solid structure. Porosity 
however, is often taken to mean ‘‘ permeable “ 
~——the definition of which is “‘ that which may 
be passed through” or “ penetrate through 
pores, ye gpa porosity is the best known 
method of securing impermeability. Bricks, 
tiles, etc., rely on their porosity vi insulate 
heat and resist weather, for a brick does not 
resist the passage of moisture by being im- 
penetrable, but by its ability to evaporate 
moisture from its pores quicker than that 
moisture can penetrate. I think the writer 
vf this query means by porosity—‘‘ perme- 
able '’—if so, it has been established that a 
stock brick is not likely to be less permeable 
than a machine-made brick, both, of course, 
properly burnt. The former cannot be forced 
together to the same extent as a brick 
moulded under great pressure; it therefore 
contains more voids and pits, which do not 
assist in resisting the passage of moisture. 
Brix. 


Pantiles. 
[Answers to “W.,”’ Fesrvary 12.) 


Sim,—Pantiled roofs are liable to give 
trouble in two ways :— 


(1) Through not being absolutely weather- 
proof, i.e., letting in driving rain, snow 
and wind. 

(2) Through the tiles being readily shifted 
and liable to be blown off. 

Pantiles should be hung on extra stout 
battens, 1} in. by lin. being a satisfactory 
size. The tiles must be laid to the correct 
gauge, and no attempt should be made to 
stretch or contract the space covered by 
giving more or less than the proper side lap. 

The eaves should have a tilting fillet about 
lin. to 1jin. thicker than the battens used, 
but not more. Ridges are best finished with 
half-round or plain ridge tiles, set and pointed 
in cement and sand. Pantiles are 1l-adapted 
for use on any but straight roofs, as cut tiles 
are likely to leak and to slip out. — can 
be satisfactorily finished with ridge tiles set 
in cement and sand with irons at the eaves. 

Valleys are always difficult; they are best 
lined with lead dressed over a batten nailed 
down parallel with the valley rafter and car- 
ried well under the tiles, which must be 
bedded in cement and sand. To do this the 
valley boards will require to be let down to 
finish not more than } in. above the rafters, 
as otherwise the tiles will be tilted sideways 
and let the water in. 

Verges may be made sound and good by 
bedding the tiles in cement and sand, and an 
endondenk of plain tiles ‘s a great ‘mprove- 
ment. It is advisable to drill and nail at least 
every other tile down the verges, and in 
exposed positions about one in every six 
courses of tiles may be drilled and nailed with 
advantage over the whole roof. The most 
satisfactory flashing against parapet walls 
and chimneys is probably a large cement 
and sand fillet. Pantiles may be pointed 
outside and/or torched inside, but care 
must be taken not to point the tail of the 
tiles, as this is liable to set up capillary 
attraction and cause the roof to leak. 

A first-class job may be made by nailing 
about three plasterer’s laths vertically on the 
battens under the side joints of the tiles and 
bedding the tiles down in hair mortar. 
Pantiled roofs may be successfully built with 
any pitch not less than 40 deg. or more than 
about 524 deg. 

If pantiles are to be used on important 
buildings the roofs should be boarded, covered 
with felt and vertically battened, and care 
must be taken that any water penetrating 
under the tiles will drain away into the eaves 
gutters, but such a roof is both heavy and 
expensive. D. A. Fonsrer. 


Sre,—I suggest that hand-made sand-faced 
pantiles should be used—with an extra deep 
roll—and a specification somewhat on the 
following lines :— 

Hard, well-burnt, hand-made sand-faced 
pantiles to approval, laid fo the usual gauge 
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with the verticai joints bedded (no external 
pointing) on and including 2in. by # in. 
battens. 

Verges to be laid on a course of slate as 
undercloak and to be bedded and pointed 
in cement. 

The eaves to be bedded on a course 
of plain tiles and the ends of the 
rolls filled in with pieces of plain tile in 
cement and pointing. 

The ri and hips to be half-round, 
bedded and pointed in and the voids 
reg in on both sides with pieces of plain 
tile, 

eller yg — that the roof be 
0a , covered with a waterproof felt, and 
counter-battened as well as battened as 
described before. The flattest pitch I would 
suggest ought to be not less than about 
35 deg.; the steepest ought not to exceed 
55 or 60 deg. at the eaves unless special pre- 


cautions are taken, and for any pitch over 
about 40 deg. I would suggest that the pantiles 
be nailed. A. ©. J. G. 


Sm,—Ridges and hips should be 9 in. half 
round to match, and it is desirable to fill u 
the hollows under the ridges and hips wi 
reeds, and thoroughly bed and point in 
cement. Valleys must be lead valleys, with 
good tilt fillets down each side. It is desirable 
to felt the roof with a "ps bituminous sheet- 
ing and to nail the felt over the top of the 
counter laths. By this means any water pene- 
trating will run down the hollows, which are 
thus anpunctured with nail holes. 

PRACTICE. 


Party Wall Question. 
[Answers To ‘ Quvercus,”” Fesrvany 12.) 

Sm,—Apart from any other question 
raised, the raising of the party fence wall, 
as described, may be a breach oF restrictive 
covenant not to build it above a certain 
height. 

his being an interest in land, any agree- 
ment with the adjoining owner must be in 
writing. The adjoining owner could not now 
be held to the verbal agreement, and he 
could compel the removal of the additional 
3 ft. referred to unless an easement has been 
acquired to the raised portion by prescrip- 
tion under the Prescription Act. 

It follows that ‘‘ Quercus’ cannot proceed 
as in (2). Rather, he should try to negotiate 
with the adjoining owner the t terms he 
can and to retain the wall. 

The fact that neither the vendor's solici- 
tors nor the purchaser’s solicitors had any 
notice of the verbal agreement does not assist 
‘‘ Quereus”” at all. Lex. 


Srr,—Assuming that satisfactory evidence 
is available that verbal permission was given 
for the party wall to be raised 3 ft., 
‘Quercus cannot be compelled to remove 
it. The second part of the question does not 
arise in any case. On the com , should 
the adjoining owner make use of the raised 
wall at any time for a shed or other purpose 
on his side, ‘* Quercus” can demand for the 
user of it half the cost of the wall his vendor 
paid for when it was raised. Parry. 


Sim,—‘* Quercus ’’ does not say where the 
property is situated. If it is in the area 
covered by the London Building Act, 1930, I 
suggest he refers to that Act, Part IX., 
where he will find the rights of building 
owner and adjoining owner very definitely 
set out. aes : 

In any case, I am of opinion that irrespec- 
tive of when the addition was made, if the 
wall is definitely a party wall, then either 
owner would have the right to raise on it at 
his own expense. erefore the adjoining 
owner cannot compel “‘ Quercus "" to remove 
the additional Rs feet of wall, and this. being 
so, question 2 does not arise. : 

The only point that would give the ad- 
joining owner a | right of action is whether 
the 3 feet of wall affects the age of light 
or air to his premises, and even this is so 
it is possible that ‘Quercus may have 
acquired a right by lapse of time. 

Surveyor. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


THE LESSONS OF 


EXPERIENCE.—VIII 


By J. R. TAYLOR. 


GrENERALLY speaking, the architect is more 
on the design and construction of 
ings than on the maintenance and re- 
i those already in existence, and it 
of greater importance to him to study the 
of preventing the admission of damp 
methods of cure; but when it is re- 
membered that the — of ildi 
already in existence is probab. greater than 
these ‘whtich will be, bailt <siten. the taht 
fort years, it is apparent that a case could 
ily be made out for intensive research 


: 


it. 


this 
uestion, as a careful of the Board’s 
nee Report for rg show the 


contrary to be the case; but, so far, 
the results obtained seem to be main! 
negative. To put it another way, while 
we have every reason to be grateful for the 
Board’s great assistance in ing recom- 
mendations that, if carefully studied and 
followed, will go far to the avoidance of 


errors, we are given but cold comfort when 
we seek remedies for — defects. 

In passing, it may be noted that the la 
Press ap to have found in this Report* 
matter of news value, and therefore it may 
circulate to some extent amongst property 
owners, their agents, and other interested 
persons. uently, it behoves architects 
and builders to give it careful study lest in 


regard to certain matters on which the 
Station has thrown new light they find 
themselves » Should their pro- 


to be, in conflict with the Report. 
With regard to the penetration of damp 
into existing buildings, experience goes to 
show that under average ci 
much of it may be 
and due to temporary causes. It would not 
be reasonable to condemn certain methods 
of construction, nor even certain methods 
of cure, which are resorted to with some 
success in sheltered towns, merely because 
mf would not answer in, say, the Welsh 
ills. Many manufactured and 
methods of construction found to be quite 
serviceable under average circumstances in 
the south are unsatisfactory further north. 
even t the circumstances are stil] 
average: that is to say, average for the 
north. And the word “accident” is algo 
used in a wider sense than that of matters 
arising aa accidental causes such as, 
say, a in a rain-water pipe. If a 
solidly-built wall answers satisfactorily 
until the joints need re 
again be made to answer inting, then 
its failure is temporary’ an accidental}. 
But if a wall, by reason of bei 


inting, and can 


con- 
constructed of very porous bricks, at 
no time put up a satisf i to 
the penetration of damp, then the failure, 


a. is not accidental in the sense 
of word as here used. Even here, 
however, it is necessary to make the re- 


reason 

porosity of the bee, pt 
better to curative treatments that 
ic than walls constructed of 


of greater density. 








first built, were umnprovided with a 
dampproof course. Even now, where a 
building is not intended for human occu- 
pation, it is sometimes not thought to be 
worth while to put in a dampcourse. This 
is a bad mistake, for even boundary walls 
should be provided with dampproof courses, 
and in the long run it would be true 
economy to provide nearly all external walls 
with an additional dampcourse below 
copings or other finishings. 

Observation generally goes to show that 
the domestic buildings which continue to be 
occupied, though without dam rses, are, 
with the exception of speculatively built 
cottages, otherwise very soundly  con- 
structed. In such cases, the proper thing 
to do, where the floors are at a sufficient 
height above ground level and money can 
be found for the work, is to cut out for 
and insert a dampcourse. It is hardly 
necessary to describe the method here, 
but it may be stated that the use of rapid- 
hardening cement does much to speed up 
the work. To effect a complete cure, it is 
usually necessary to extend the treatment 
to the inner dividing walls, and, as this 
entails the taking up of floors, the work 
becomes so expensive that it cannot always 
be afforded. Fortunately, perhaps, we do 
not always insist on a house being made as 
dry as is considered to be necessary in the 
case, say, of a picture gallery; and if, 
therefore, we can find other remedies that 
will so reduce the amount of moisture find- 
ing entry as to make it feasible that the 
residue will be dissipated by means of ordi- 
nary heating arrangements, we may con- 
sider this result fairly satisfactory. 

In regard to such a case, it is useful to 
have some account of the history of the 
damp in the house. Take, as an example, 
a fairly large house, standing in its own 

ands, and lacking a dampproof course. 

or such a house the architects of former 
times would usually provide subsoil drains. 
If the damp complained of is of recent 
origin, or has lately much increased in 
volume, it is not unreasonable, in the ab- 
sence of some other obviously probable cause. 
to suspect that the subsoil drains are not 
functioning so well as when first put in. 
They may have become choked up, have 
been disturbed, or their outfall may have 
been interfered with. Défects may have 
arisen in regard to drains carrying off rain- 
water, especially if roots of trees and bushes 
can reach them. At one time most 
drains were laid with clay joints, and even 
when cement came into use for soil drains. 
clay continued to be used for those carrying 
rain-water. In such cases trees and shrub 
roots find easy entrance to the interior of 
the pipe. 

To a considerable extent the nature of 
the remedies to be a will depend on 
the composition of the subsoil. It is ob- 
vious that where there is no dampproof 
course, and it is impossible to insert one, 
we must as far as possible reduce the 
amount of water reaching the foundation 
work. Unless the house be situated on a 
knoll, the ground on nearly a level site must 
fall in at least one direction. On a clay 
site in wet weather a good deal of water 
travels just below surface soil and on to 
of the clay. If this can be intercepted and 
diverted, the house will naturally be drier. 
On sites sloping rather quickly, a fairly 
deep, dry drain, cut as near to the house 
as practicable, so as to intercept the surface 
water coming from the higher ground, may 


give satisfactory results. Such a drain 
should be filled right up to the top with 
», coarse rubble or other suitable 


» and, where circumstances permit. 


it is good practice to finish off with a 

or two of rustic walling, so that it Will not 
be later turfed over. Better results 

be obtained by intercepting and di ra 
the oncoming water than by driving i 2. 
drains under the existing building i 
hope of withdrawing it. It is, however 
necessary to be cautions in draining 
elay subsoil after the ‘building ig in 
being. If the clay is drained to 4 
depth as to cause any considerable shrink. 
age, failure to support may follow. When 
all these points have been considered, it 
may be found that the problem is such that 
other remedies have to be sought, but 
always it will help if the ground under and 
immediately around the building can be 
dried out down to the bottom of founda- 
tions. 

The foundations ordinarily have another 
source of supply in the water that flows 
down the face of external walls. Ip light 
showers this is negligible, but in heavy, 
continuous rain it will be very considerable 
The presence of garden borders close up 
to house walls greatly facilitates the access 
of this water to foundations. Short of sur. 
rounding the house with either a drained 
dry area, or a properly laid and drained 
impervious pavement of some width, it is 
not easy to specify a cure, because so much 
will depend on the special circumstances 
of each case. To trench round the house 
and fill with dry rubble does not, as a rule, 
provide more than a temporary remedy, 
even in gravel, and is usually worse than 
useless in clay. To dig down to the bottom 
of foundations and to a width of a foot or 
more, and fill with fine tar macadam 
thoroughly well rammed, has been known 
to give good results. Where this is done 
all rain-water gulleys should be taken up 
and reset, and it is better to replace any of 
the ordinary type, on to which a rain-water 
pipe shoe discharges, with those having 
back arm inlets. If the walls are of brick, 
a course above ground level may be chased 
out to a depth of a couple of inches (on 
bed), and the tar macadam well tucked in 
and sloped sharply down from the wall face. 


The Value of Pointing. 

In four out of five cases, where the 
builder is called in to remedy damp walls, 
he finds that what is required is local or 
general pointing, and for about half a cen- 
tury it has been found that in the great 
majority of cases this is best when done 
in cement mortar or with lime _mortar 
gauged in cement. In some cases this treat- 
ment has not been satisfactory, and injury 
to the brick faces may follow. As a result, 
due weight must be given to an authorita- 
tive ruling that walls built in cement 
mortar should be pointed in cement, and 
those in lime mortar with the like material, 
unless the experience of the builder in regard 
to the behaviour of the bricks warrants 
him using cement instead of lime. 
Where the pointing required is local - 
is made necessary by reason of some ot 
neglected repair, the builder is very seldom 
called in until a patch of damp has made 
its appearance inside the house. pe 
particularly the case in regard to cho “ 
cracked or broken rain-water pipes and de 
fective rain-water gutters, which more — 
than not are left unrepaired | until > 
mortar is washed out of the joints of the 
brickwork to a considerable depth, 
water finds its way or is driven throo 
in some volume. I do not want to raist 
again the vexed question of the merits 
demerits of the cavity wall, but in “ 
to the point here raised, there is pra 
added risk, and it is very important il 
this and several other matters that I at 
refer to in the next article should pi 
overlooked when this form of const 
is adopted. : 

(To be continued.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS." 


Tue following abstracts of ‘iat ie 
sent a number of those recently submi to 
the Building Researeh Station. The informa- 
tion given in the rephes quoted is based on 
available knowledge. It has to be borne in 
mind that further scientific investigations may 
in the course of time indicate directions in 
which the replies might be supplemented or 
modified. Moreover, the replies relate to the 
specific subject of each inquiry, and are not 
necessarily suitable for general application to 
all similar problems. 


Grading of Concrete Aggregates. 

An engineer desired information on the 
most suitable grading for concrete aggregates 
and propesed to use the information in future 
specification work. 

Reply.—Since there is an infinite number of 
combinations of particle sizes which can pro- 
duce equally good concrete, it is felt that it 
would be inadvisable to lay down definite 
specification requirements, and the following 
notes are merely intended to indicate the more 
important factors to be considered in the 
grading of concrete aggregates. 

It is known, for instance, that the presence 
of very fine material improves the workability 
of concrete, but an excess of fine material— 
that is, particles passing a No. 52 British 
Standard sieve—reduces the strength of con- 
crete owing to the increased water content 
required. For a 1:2:4 mix the proportion 
of fine material present should generally le 
between 5 and 25 per cent. of the sand 
(aggregate passing through a % in.-mesh 
sieve). With richer mixes the quantity of 
fine material can with advantage be less, and 
with leaner mixes more. 


Intermediate sizes are also important, since 
an excess may result in harshness and lack of 
workability, or in a badly finished surface. 
When the maximum size of coarse aggregate 
is limited to } in., trouble may arise from the 
existence of an excess of particles between 
the No. 7 B.S. sieve (aperture size .0949 in.) 
and in. B.S. sieve (aperture size  in.). 
This quantity should not normally exceed 
about 15 per cent. of the material passing 
through the ; in.-mesh sieve. With aggre- 
gates of larger maxymum size the intermediate 
sizes may be of larger size, even up to } in. 
Two aggregates similarly graded, one con- 
sisting of particles of a rounded nature and 
the other of particles of angular form or of 
crushed material, will exhibit markedly 
different degrees of workability when mixed 
with equal volumes of water and cement, but, 
when sufficiently compacted, will have 
identical strengths. 5 e rounded aggregate 
will require less water to bring it to a con- 
dition suitable for placing in the moulds and 
will produce a concrete which is not so harsh 
as the one composed of angular pieces ; it is 
therefore to be preferred. 


cous A : Tanks with Lead to Hold Sulphuric 


An architect inquired whether any special 
lead should be specified for lining tanks to hold 
Sulphuric acid (vitriol), and whether any par- 
ticula ' precautions are required in making 
the joints, 

Re ply.—The lining of sulphuric acid tanks 
or all concentrations of acid is usually carried 
“ in a special grade of lead called ‘‘ chemical 
ad,” which may be purchased to British 
Standard Specification No, 334. The joints 
are made by lead burning and should be exe- 


> a b v craftsmen who specialise in this type 


Damp ‘all Caused by Hygroscopic Salts. 

Page rectors sought the advice of the Build- 
- Research Station with regard to damp- 
*ss in a party wall. The wall paper on 


icine 
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a patch of about 12 sq. in. situated some 
2 ft. from an outer wall had the appear- 
ance of being thoroughly saturated. Other 
portions of the paper were similarly affected, 
although, perhaps, not to the same extent. 
Examination of the plaster and underlying 
brickwork showed that the dampness was 
confined to the surface of the wali. 
Samples of the brick and plaster cut from 
the damp portions of the wall were sub- 
mitted. 

Reply.—A qualitative examination of the 
samples of brick and plaster showed that 
chlorides and nitrates were present in con- 
siderable quantities; these salts are hygro- 
scopic, and often give rise to the conditions 
obtaining in this case. 

In an instance previously reported to the 
Station of dampness in a wall caused by 
the use of sand from the seashore in plaster- 
ing, it was suggested that a wash of sodium 
phosphate might be applied, as this would 
tend to form non-hygroscopic compounds. 
One pound of di-sodium hydrogen phosphate 
should be dissolved in two gallons of 
water, and the affected area sponged over 
with the solution. If signs of dampness 
reappear after the wall has dried the pro- 
cess should be repeated. It is desirable to 
use as little excess as possible of the sodium 
phosphate over and above that required to 
precipitate the other salts present in the 
wall, and this can be ensured by sponging 
lightly and not repeating the treatment 
unless the dampness reappears. Experi- 
ments with this treatment have not been 
carried out at the Station, but in the case 
mentioned above, the correspondents found 
the method to be successful. 


Yellowish-Brown Effiorescence on Brickwork. 

A borough engineer reported a disfiguring 
yellowish-brown type of efflorescence which 
had developed over portions of the brick- 
faced walls in a number of houses, and 
wished to know the cause of the trouble, 
any remedial measures which might be at- 
tempted, and any preventive measures which 
could be taken on future occasions. The 
efflorescence had made its appearance more 
particularly on parts of the walls where 
operations had been suspended for a period 
because of heavy rains, and the brickwork 
had become thoroughly saturated. 

Reply.—The formation of iron oxide 
efflorescences on brickwork has been the sub- 
ject of a recent investigation at this Statior 
and, at present, although it is possible to 
offer an explanation of the occurrence, no 
remedy can be suggested. Briefly, the facts 
are as follows. Bricks made from clays rich 
in 1ron and fired to a high temperature 
under reducing conditions may contain fer- 
rous sulphate. This salt is soluble, and 
thus, when the brickwork becomes saturatea 
during heavy rain, it is capable of forming 
an efflorescence. Ferrous sulphate, however, 
differs from the more common “ white 
efflorescences ” (consisting usually of the sul- 
phates of sodium, magnesium and calcium) 
in that it is not stable. The latter gener- 
ally redissolve and are washed away, but the 
ferrous sulphate is decomposed by the com- 
bined action of moisture and oxygen to form 
the insoluble ferric oxide which constitutes 
the stain. Consequently, the disfigurement 
of the brickwork is permanent. It is im- 
possible to recommend any chemical treat- 
ment for its removal because any reagent 
strong enough to dissolve ferric oxide at all 
readily would also attack the brickwork. 
particularly the mortar joints. 

The position as regards the prevention of 
this trouble in the future is also unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of both the maker and 
the user. A very small percentage of ferrous 
sulphate in the bricks is sufficient to cause 
extensive staining. Hence the elimination of 
this compound cannot be ex with any 
certainty under the conditions which obtain 
in the firing of the average brick kiln. With 
bricks that are known to be subject to this 
defect the most that can be done in the way 








of preventive measures is to 
cautions than usual to 

sorption of moisture by the bricks when 

are in the stack and whilst the 

course of erection. is reason to believe 
that the conventional method of sheltering the 
top courses from rain by laying boards upon 
them does not give adequate protection 
against the entry of water. method 
that will prevent water lying on the upper 
surface of the wall must be adopted if the 
staining is considered sufficiently objection- 
able to warrant the extra cost involved, 


Painting on Plaster. 


Reply :—The failures which often occur 
when paint is applied immediately over 
Keene’s cement plasters aceon, are 
usually due to causes which may be ph ical 
or chemical or both. “ Physical’ failures, 
which include such effects as peeling, blister- 
ing and flaking, are likely to occur when the 
material is painted before it is sufficiently 
dry, R grind fF contains ggpes salts, 
which may cause to the paint b 
efflorescence. “ ouiaul ”* failures, in which 
the paint film is attacked chemically by sub- 
stances present in the » are liable 
to occur when both lime and salts of sodium 
or potassium are present in the 
painted material. This type of failure 1s 
characterised by softening and stickiness of 
the paint, accompanied im some cases by 
bleaching and discolouration. 

Keene's cement plasters often contain small 
amounts of ne ali salts meanness, sr ws 
potassium sulphate or um is fre- 
quently added as an sah econ While such 
lasters, if used neat, are usually quite harm- 
ess to paint in respect of chemical action, 
they are likely to prove injurious if any lime 
at all is mixed with them. The addition of 
5 per cent. of lime is often sufficient to cause 
considerable chemical destruction of the paint. 
It will be necessary, therefore, if a Keene's 
cement is used, to ensure that no lime is 
added. Even so, there will remain the normal 
risks of physical failure arising out of the 
presence of moisture. In such cases it is 
always advantageous to carry out the pre- 
liminary decoration, if possible, in some 
porous medium such as distemper, which will 
not interfere with the evaporation of mois- 
ture from the walls. 

Investigations carried out at the Station 
indicate that the glue-retarded hemi-hydrate 
class of plasters —_ contain a smaller pro- 

rtion of alkali salts than plasters of the 

eene’s type, and, consequently, such p 
are less likely to lead to chemical destruction 
of paint if used with an addition of lime. 
Since, however, the addition of lime to 
Keene’s cement is not a common practice, 
the lower alkali content of the hemi-hydrate 
may not be significant, 





Cast-iron Plate Highway Foundation. 

An interesting experiment in modern road- 
making s has been carried through on 
the main road leading into the N 
Colliery at Shotts. To give a road which is 
immune from surface deformation, the foun- 
dation is formed by a layer of cast-iron plates 
instead of the usual layer of ballast, pieces 
of which occasionally d leading to 
the break-up of the road ace. The plates 
distribute the weight of traffic over a very 
wide area, and so lessen risk of subsidence 
of the foundation. The plates are laid ribbed 
side uppermost with their interlocking 
immediately below the surface of the road- 
way and bedded upon the surface of the 
foundation and against the kerb of the road- 


way. The surfacing material may be tar- 


macadam, or any other material which is 
plastic when laid. Sapo 1,000 tons 
i d be at a cost 


of iron per mile would 
similar to a road made in the usual method 
using an ordinary concrete foundation. The 



















































d like to see the A. on the list 
of subscribers, and thanked them for assistance 
given in other ways. 

Mr, Percy C. Culver, F.1.0.B 


i tha 

were attending the dinner to show that an 
i ion that had carried on a_ beneficial 
work for ninety years was still worthy of being 
tained in full splendour. Their attend- 
managing committee, secretary 
1 great encouragement. The 
period was one that called for courage 
sacrifice on the part of the supporters of 
benevolent institutions, but the work of this 
Institution was worth a sacrifice to maintain. 
wr gee to this toast, Mr. Herbert 
Welch, F.R.LB.A., said the time had been 
when anything like fraternising between 
general foremen and clerks of works would 
have been looked upon by architects with 


suspicion, but it was now realised that it was 


cre 
E 


il 


men; he realised how much he 
from them. The industry to-day needed all 
the help its members could give it. Every 
section—be they builders, architects, sur- 
veyors, general foremen, clerks of works, sub- 
contractors, or what not—should together 


to see what they could do to help forward and 
improve the i 


ion within the 
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day a week! in a school of building. Clerks of 
works and genera] foremen would need a 
better education if they were to understand 
the kind of drawings that would be presented 
to them by the average architect in the future. 
He did not look askance at the new modern 
movement; he encouraged it. Architecis could 
no longer go on expressing in terms of Greek 
and Roman what they had to build in steel 
and concrete; that was not good art. Some 
of the designs we saw were freakish, there 
was no doubt. There was always freakishness 
about the idealist ; there was always freakish- 
ness in every movement. But at bottom this 
movement was right, because it was an 
endeavour to leave in the design as it was 
finally completed a direct relation with the 
material of which it was built. It was the 
duty of architects never to lose sight of the 
good things that had been done in the past, 
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and to be guided in the best way by the best 
work of their fellow-architects ; but ‘thoy must 
not be slaves to tradition. They could “not go 
on indefinitely covering with a skin of stone 
something that they knew to be entirely 
different. If they wished to be truthfy! 
must evolve something fresh, and this couid 
only be done by the right and proper use of 
the materials at their disposal. 

Mr. A. Strachan Bennion, F.S.1., also 
responded to this toast. 

health of the President was proposed 

by Major Rice, F.I.0.B., and honoured with 
much enthusiasm. 

In responding to the toast, the President 
said the total amount received was over £400. 

The President proposed the health of the 
hon. secretary. Mr. Searchfield, he said, had 
been connected with the Institution forty-three 
years. The speaker announced that another 
three guineas had been added to the fund. 

This toast also was received with enthu- 
siasm and briefly acknowledged. 


SMOKY. CHIMNEYS 


Sm,—I have read with great interest Mr. 
Taylor’s account of smoky chimneys. Many 
of his ideas agree with conclusions I myself 
have come to. I have studied physics rather 
deeply as a side-line, although a builder by 
trade, and I have applied the various dynami- 
cal and statical laws to smoky chimneys. 


In regard to fresh air inlets, Mr. Taylor is 
quite right so far as he goes, but unless care 
is taken in selecting the position of these in- 
lets they may actually be a disadvantage. If 
on the lee side of a building or in a narrow 
passage between two blocks of houses they 
will have a great tendency to act as outlets 
and not inlets. I have seen such a case when 
the lighted paper was blown out of the fire 
grate. 


In airs produced by a taller pot, the height 
of the pot is probably not the important fac- 
tor at all, as an extra two feet will only in- 
crease the velocity of the air about 3 per 
cent., which will hardly be appreciable in a 
flue 3O0ft. high. These tall _ often taper 
to an opening about six inches square, and 
this is the real deciding factor, in that it 
acts as a brake and has a tendency to keep 
the velocity constant by cutting out varia- 
tions due to the suction, not the pressure, of 
the wind. The wind can only blow down a 
chimney if deflected by an obstacle. It may, 
however, be sucked down by a lower pressure 
in the room. 

In a flue ft. high. free from obstruction, 
the fire produces quite sufficient upward 
velocity, and with a Yin by Qin. flue (which 
is, as Mr. Taylor says, too large) it does not 
matter much about perfect smoothness of the 
surface, as there is ample room even if 1in. 
of soot accumulates on the surface. When a 
flue is blocked, one usually finds that a brick 
has lodged at a bend and reduced the flue to 
about four inches square, which easily blocks. 
At my home, the chimney of the usual kind 
with two bends has not been swept for over 
twenty Occasionally soot falls, but 
there is no trouble with the fire. 


Quite a number of the most troublesome 
chimneys are due, not to a shorta of 
draught, sg -, the — peaggeomnoe in- 
creasing velocity, and so ucing a 
variable factor. Many of the devices for 
utilising wind velocity aggravate the trouble, 
increasing the varying factor, when what is 
needed is to cut out variations as much as 
possible, 

My attention was first drawn to smoky 
chimneys by having trouble with some houses 
T had built, and after I had tried various 
‘‘ certain ’’ cures suggested by bricklayers and 
chimney-sweeps, I consulted an architect on 
the subject, asking him if it were possible to 
design a flue which one could guarantee. He 
said flues are just pot luck. You can take 
the greatest care in their construction and 
do all you know and they will smoke, whereas 
man may build the flue in a jerry- 


building fashion, not properly parged, with 
irregular bends, and there will be no trouble. 
James STaNworru. 


University of Bristol Research Station, 
Campden, Glos. 


Smr,—Mr. D. A. Forster would appear from 
his letter (7’he Builder, February 12) to con- 
sider me remiss in that I have had but little 
to say by way of recommending methods of 
cure. But his own suggestion in the third 
paragraph of his letter, in which he draws 
attention to the undesirability of too much 
air space in the flue immediately above the 
fire opening, goes to show how difficult it is. 

Rather more than thirty years ago an archi- 
tect was called in to deal with the chimneys 
to two reception rooms on the ground floor of 
a three-story house in the St. John’s Wood 
district. A number of pots, cowls, and other 
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devices had been tried without much success. 
One builder had reconstructed the chimney- 
tops and inserted louvred air bricks. Another 
had inserted silk flap air-inlets into the flues 
at. picture-rail level, and a third had cut out 
a portion of one flue and put in a choke. 

he architect scrapped all these, opened 
the breasts above the mantelpieces and fo 
chambers, as accom ing rough sketch, and 
thismethod gave complete satisfaction. Yet who 
would dare to advocate such a method without 
‘* hedging,’ and making so many reservations 
as to render the recommendation of very little 
value? 

I take this occasion to add one other ob- 
servation. Most builders have had case® 
brought to their notice where failure of par- 
getting has permitted smoke to pass Rie: 
one flue to another through the midfeathers. 
With cavity wall constraction this takes on ® 
new importance, and were there no other rea- 
sons this alone would be a sufficient one for 
using flue liners. J. RB. Tayror. 
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CAST CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION 


Concrete Products and Cast Stone. 


Tue first lecture arranged by the Cast 
Concrete Products Association was given 
recently by its vice-chairman, Mr. E. L. 
Cotterell, in the College Hall, Technical Col- 
lege, Bradford, under the auspices of the 
Bradford Education Committee. The lecture, 
which was entitled ‘‘ Concrete Products and 
Cast Stone,’ was illustrated by a number of 
photographs, samples of aggregates, specimen 
moulds and models of machines. In addition 
to the students of the college and apprentices, 
the lecture was attended by a number of per- 
sons prominent in the architectural profession 
and the building industry. 

The lecturer began by referring to the com- 
mercial difference between concrete products 
and cast stone. In the former class he in- 
cluded road kerbs, paving flags, building 
blocks, fence posts, tubes and similar products 
requiring honest concrete, sound and strong, 
cast to a shape most suitable for its purpose, 
but without special-regard to colour or sur- 
face texture; strength, utility and economic 
production being prime factors. As vice- 
chairman of the C.C.P.A., the lecturer re- 
ferred to the efforts which were being made 
to ensure to the user an economical and 
thoroughly reliable unit, principally by means 
of standard specifications and by important 
research work in conjunction with the 
Government Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. 


After stressing the advantages of pre-cast 
concrete products, chief of which was the 
absence of maintenance costs, the lecturer 
showed illustrations of plant used in the 
manufacture of road kerbs and paving flags, 
including gang moulds, vibrated meutde and 
pressure machines. Some of these latter, 
operated Ry draulic power, exerted a pres- 
sure of 1,000 Ib. per sq. in., or 400 tons on a 
single flag. Machines for the rapid produc- 
tion of building blocks in all cohanty sizes 
and with almost every conceivable surface 
texture were illustrated, models of several 
being available for his audience to experiment 
on. 


Dealing with cast stone, or ‘“ reconstructed 
stone,” as it is sometimes called, the lecturer 
said the chief requirements were durability, 
good surface texture and pleasing colour. 
Whilst in a number of cases cast stone was 
made to match some particular natural stone, 
it was not to be regarded as a mere substi- 
tute, since the ingredients were mainly the 
same as were found in natural stone. What 
had happened was, to quote one writer, that 
“ Nature’s process of employing time and 
gravity has simply been superseded and 
accelerated by man’s mechanical ingenuity.” 


Great care was needed in the selection and 
grading of the aggregates, which consisted 
principally of silica sands and crushed stones. 
‘renerally speaking, white Portland cement 
was used with these a ates to produce 
the delicate shades requi The lecturer 
mentioned the various processes used in the 
manufacture of cast stone—wet mixes, vibra- 
“on, sand casting, plastic mixes tamped, and 
camp mixes hard rammed—and explained the 
“naracteristies of each. Various surface tex- 
‘ures were also desctibed and the methods of 
ohtaining them. 

_in addition to examples of the usual types 
0: mould—wood, plaster, gelatine, concrete, 
metal, etc.—the lecturer showed an example 
of @ new type of pliable mould used for 
heavily undercut work. This was a form of 

Rubber 


rubber, made by the si 
itd., resembling black ‘‘ Turkish Delight.”’ 
‘dis mould had filled with concrete, and 
the lecturer stri the mould off and re- 
vealed a sq » with all details accurately 
eproduced. Among other moulds exhibited 


were two plaster piece 





THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


The Editor would be glad to receive infor- 
mation for publication under this heading 
from architects, builders, or other persons 
concerned, Items should be received at 
Tue Burtper Office not later than Wednesday 
morning. 


.—Fiats.—The 


B.C. recom- 
mend. that application be made to the 
Minister of Health for approval to the eree. 


tion of 14 flats on the Horney-lane site. 

Be «—Hovsinc.—The B.C. has 
approved sketch plans and estimates prepared 
by the Works General Manager for the erec- 
tion of 22 flats and five shops in Silver-street 
areas. 

-—Repuitpinc.—Messrs. E. A. 
Pass oe 9 Ltd., of Crown Works, Urs- 
wick-road, Hackney, E.8, are ing down 
and rebuilding the Wales . 
ublic-house, Litey-strect, Bermondsey, for 
essrs, Watney, Combe, Reid and Co., Ltd., 
under the supervision of Messrs. Mayell and 
Cole, F. & A.R.I.B.A., St. James-house, 73, 
Holland Park-avenue, W.11. 

Bow-road.—Apaprations.—The L.C.C. has 
— a contract with Mr. W. J. Clemens, 

ridge-road, Stratford, E.15, for adaptation 
of Hasler College as relief offices and non- 
residential training centre. The work is esti- 
mated to cost £3,299. 

Chelsea.—-Fiatrs.—The B.C. has approved 
an application submitted by the L.C.C. from 
Mr. A. Blomfield, architect, for the proposed 
erection of two double blocks of flats on the 
4 gaa side of Little Orford-street, 


Covent Garden.—A.rerations. — Messrs. 
E. A. Shaw and Partners, 4, Broad-court, 
Long Acre, W.C.2, are the architects for 
alterations to the old premises of the 
National Sporting Club, King-street. The 
building contract has not yet been settled. 

Covent . — Resumpinc. — Messrs. 
Hood Bros. have submitted an application to 
the Westminster Council for the 
rebuilding of the Tavistock Hotel and 1/7, 
James-street, Covent Garden. 

.—Anpprtions.—Additions are to 
be carried out at St. Peter’s Church. The 
architect is Mr. Edward Meredith, F.R.1.B.A., 
7, Goodmayes-road, Goodmayes, and the 
builders Messrs. Stedman Bros.. New North- 
road, Barkingside. 

ware-road.—Resvitpinc.—Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. F. J. Wills, 62, Oxford- 
street, W.1, for the rebuilding of premises in 
Edgware-road for Messrs. Kennedy and 
Clarke. No contracts have yet been placed. 

Gladstone-street.— ALreraTions. — Messrs. 
Hoare and Co., Ltd., Red Lion Brewery, St. 
Katherine’s Way, E.1, are altering “ The 
Albert Arms.”’ ; 

Highgate.—Haut.—A new hall is to be 
erected in Archway-road, N.19, for the High- 
gate Circuit of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. The Rev. Colin A. Roberts, 11, 
Elms-avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10, has the 
matter in hand. We understand that the 
architect is Mr. George E. Withers, 
F.R.1.B.A., 50. Cannon-street, E.C.4. . 

Iiford.—Snors.—A block of shops and flats 
are to be built in Clarence-terrace. Mr. G. F. 
Siegerts, 152, Meads-lane, Seven Kings, is the 
architect, and the builders are Messrs. Hobbs 
Bros., 6a, High-street, Barkingside. 

KE .—Improvements.—The L.C.C. 
has recommended £13,770 in respect of the 
adaptation of wards for maternity and 
gynecology purposes, new lifts and improve- 
ment of various engineering services, at St. 
Mary Abbots Hospital, Marloes-road, W.8. 

Lewisham.—Hovses.—-Mr. L. A. Culliford, 
3, John-street, W.C.1, is the architect for 144 
houses to be erected upon a site abutting upon 
the west side of Perry Hill and south side 
of Houston-road. 

Morden.—Cuurcu.—We understand that 
Mr. T. M. Ashford, A.R.I-B.A., 146, Corpora- 
tion-street, Birmingham, is the architect for 
the erection of St. ’s Parish Church. 

— Tenements. — Paddington 
B.C. eight tenements on site of 
01-5, i -street. 





Stoke WN —Factrory.—The B.C. 
has approved submitted by Messrs. 
Arthur J. King, Ltd., for the o 
proposed factory on the south side of Church- 


street at rear of new flats on the site of “‘ The 


Grange. 

Streatham.—Scuoot.—The L.C.C. has re- 
commended £18,446 for the erection of an 
elementary school on the Leigham Court-road 
site, 

U Norwood.—A.rzraTions.—Mr. Gor- 
don Stanham, 26, Bush-lane, E.C.4, has pre- 
pared for alterations to the Royal Crys- 
tal P. Hotel, Upper Norwood-road, 8.E. 
The builders are Messrs. Truett and Steel, 
Ltd., 71, High-street, Thornton Heath. 

Westminster.—Hovusinc.—The City 
cil has recommended the tender of 
Gee, Walker and Slater, Ltd., of 32, St. 
James's-street, S8.W.1, at £79,000, 
erection of 141 flats on the Grosvenor 
housing site. 

Willesden.—Atrerations.—A contract has 
just been placed with Mr, W. H. Watts, 43, 
High-road, N.W.10, for alterations te the 
post office, for H.M.O.W. 


NEW CINEMA 
Chelsea.—-A ci building i posed b 
the Gaumont-British Picture Cor, Pa 
Ltd., on a site at King’s-road ana Upger 
Manor-street. Subject to certain conditions, 
the Chelsea B.C. offer no objection to 


application. Mr. W. E. Trent is the archi- 
tect to the company, with offices at 123, 
Regent-street, W.1. 





The Kinematograph Year Book, 1932. 

This very complete publication is now 
issued for the nineteenth year. Concisely 
compiled, the book is one whose worth is no 
doubt realised by every administrator in the 
cinema industry, for all branches of the in- 
dustry receive careful attention. Apart from 
purely technical information—digests of Acts 
of law relating to the cinema trade, classifica- 
tion of all circuits and cinemas in Great 
Britain and the Irish Free State, financial 
information, etc.—there is much of very ceal 
value to the architect and constructor en- 


gaged in cinema design, especially the article 
on “ oo and Technique in 1931,’’ by 
Mr. A. L. Carter. Nea and strongly 


bound, the Year Book is obtainable from the 
Manager, ‘‘ Kin Year Book,” 93, 
Long Acre, W.C.2, price 10s., post free. 





INDEX TO BRITISH STANDARD 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


The 1932 edition of the Index to British 
Standard Specifications has just been issued. 
It is a complete subject index which, in view 
of the large number of British Standard — 
fications now available, some of which include 
provisions for several articles or materials, 
will be of much assistance to those purchasing 
engineering and allied material, apparatus 
and machinery. A numerical list of the 
specifications is also included. The indexed 
list, which covers 40 pages, shows the wide 
range of subjects covered by the British 
Standard Specifications and should be in the 
hands of all drawing offices and con- 
tracts departments of public authori- 
ties and firms throughout the engineer- 
ing building, chemical and allied industries 
who have found the British Standards of such 
benefit in the preparation of contracts and 
tenders. ies are available from the Pub- 
lications De t, British Standards Insti- 
tution, 28, Victoria-street, 8.W.1, price 1s. 2d. 
post free. To assist in the wider adoption of 
the British Standard Specifications, the Insti- 
tution has again taken accommedation at the 
British Industries Fair, Birmingham (Stand 
18 G.2), where copies will be available both 
for reference and sale. . 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 
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THE BUILDER. 






CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


me ene le, te ok nce hi i ee proiu Tow Tees with an soto 


are advertised in this 


| 


in, the name and address at the end is the person 
be 


Certain conditions 
in some cases, such as that advertisers do not 
no allowance will 
hone-dide tender wiless stated te the conteery 
anes Hote, oie Bete, 97 


themedres to acept the lowe information are 
to the lowest or any tender, 


ies nie Sok tenhears and that deposits 


the names of those willing to submit tenders, may be 
Ghia or dies Ghee eaten dans ar oie eae 


liowing is a list of abbreviations :— Sema pore BS. ; BE.: Di : 
DS; Tene Clerk, T.C.; County E E.; County , Licoramgy fgg ee gig ome iy 
BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC FEBRUARY 24. 


LIGHTING, HEATING, etc. 


FEBRUARY 22. 


.—H ouses.—26, on Glynne-rd, site and 3, 
Bape, le for T.C. B. Price, City Architect 
3s. 


Dep. £3 
Bow-road, €.3.—Plastering.—Tiling, etc., at 
Row Institution, for the L.C.C. Chief Engineer, 
Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W.1. Dep. 21. 
Bridlington. — Painting. — Of interior of Spa 
Theatre, for T.C. Borough Architect, 23, Cliff-st. 
Cork.—Improvements.—improvements "to Foil- 
darrig burial ground; improvements to Baltimore 
burial ground; extension of water main in village 
of Drimoleague; fencing cottage plot in Lisheen, 
Bantry ; fencing Bey (2) at Ballyma- 
eowen and Clooncunnig County Board of 
Public Health. W. H. Ss oiller, secretary. 
Dover.—30 Houses.—Erection of, on the Buck- 
land housing site, for the Corporation. Town 
Clerk, Brook House. Dep. £2 2s. 
Dublin.—Houses.—12 terrace and 2 semi-detached 
houses at Whitehall, Dublin, and 10 —— 
houses at Stradbrook-rd., Blackrock, Co. Dublin, 
Association, Lid., 16, 


fer Civil Service Housin 
je "Shea, secretary. ‘Dep. 


Henry-st., Dublin. T. 
£3 3. 
Enfield.—Golf Pavilion.—For the U.D.C. Clerk, 
Public Offices. Dep. £2. 
Glasgow.—Clinic—Temporary school. clinic, at 
Quarrybrae School, Shettieston, for T.C. D. Sten- 


house, T.C. 

‘Hendon Demolition —Coo Oak-lane pumping 
station, for U.D.C. A. O. Knight, E. Dep. £2 2s. 
Horsham.—Cottages.—12 non-pariour, and 


exten- 
Billinghurst, for R.D.C. 


sion of sewer at West-st., 
, 42, Albion-ter. 


V. Bartrim, building surveyor, 


D i; 

Ke ~ od gyre men ry ae’ ay ~ c ght 
t Jam 8 grammar or 
tas ee: ee nny Ball, Were. 


saiiidietitneaansith houses, for T.C. George 
B. Deas, architect, Centralchams., High-st., Kirk- 


ld 
“lgnden Renewal —Of sanitary system of blocks 
A.B.Bx., C. and D. at Swaffield-rd. Institution. 
ee 
un a ring-gdns., p 
 ecste- i for U.D.C. Wm. Osborne 
Te 8 


.—School.—Public elementary school at 
st Patrick’s, Carleton-st., for Rev. T,. Canon 
MacDonald. H. om, architect, 83, Royal-av., 


wate. Dep. £3 3s 
thwetl.—Instal lation.—Low-pressute hot water 
eceneaien and electric light at new grammar 


school, for West Ridin .C. Education Officer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

—Housing.—32 at Kibbles-lane, for 
UDC. 8. Bogs -" 


Houses.— 20 on Blue Hall 

estate, for T.C. I Gasrae P. Stainsby, A.R.I-B.A., 
2, High-st. Dep. 22 2s 

Taunton.—Pavilions.— a) Oy weer pavilion on play- 
ing field, gy oe — on 
playing field imington. ps dameon and 
Coltharst, architects, Hammet-st 

Thakeham.—Housin in non-parlour at bow 
ington, for R.D.C. Ford and Harkess, architects 
12, City-rd., London, E.C.1. 

Washington. Houses —28 s Council's Heworth- 
rd. site, for U.D.C. BR. J. Swaddle, architect, 
Council-chambs. Dep. £3 - 


FEBRUARY 23. 


Beaford.—House.—For police ie ag for Devon 
Cc . Mee oni Architect’s Office, 97, Heavitree-rd., 


Fx 

_ierougn » —Premises.—Public-house at Broxtowe- 
‘ane, for Hansons, Ltd., Kimberley Brewery, near 
Nottingham. A. @. Wheeler, ess. “ Orchard- 
€ “oe Eastwood, see Dep, £3 3s 
*« CGranbrook.—Cot rs of cottages on 
site at Causton-rd., nb anbrook, 3 3 pairs of cottages 
oll adh ate cates Rion nat 
for RDC. B Clark rke, ¢ “gt > ~~. 


Glasgow.—H. . 
Detach ene; on Carlton yo ‘for T.C 
Hull.—Additions.—To central telephone 
and Wincolmiee automatic a hen for T  . 

ae A.R.LB.A., City Architect. Ge 


» 


2 pairs of cottages, for 
erp erate: Water Engineer 55 Dale- 
£1 la. gi ’ . 


Meath.—Cathedral.=Cathedral at Mullingar Co. 
Westmeath for. the Most 'Phomas neg 


ost Rev. 
DD, 
Soa. a pres ae Meath. W. H. Byrne a 


wi 


Suffolk-st., Dublin. Dep. 


Barnwood, Gios.— Telephone Exchange. — For 
H.M.O.W, Contracts Branch, King Charienss.. 
London, §.W.1. Dep. £1 1s 


Dewsbury.— Extensionsa—To technical cellege, 
Halifax-rd., for C.B. Borough Architect and Sup 
veyor. Dep. £3 3s. 


Eston.—Cott .--100 two-bedroom cottages and 
_ i — 8s two-room bungalows, for U.D.C. 


gf ong —New rubble wall, dressed 
stcne cope, etc., at Northfield Broadway, fronting 
extension to io Edinburgh and Portobello Cemetery, 
for T.C. City Road 

Liverpool.—Lake.—Work in connection with clay 
puddling, concrete lining, etc., to new boating lake 
at Calderstones-pk., for T.C. Land Steward and 
Surveyor. 

Ongar.—Cottages.—10 at panes. High Ongar, 
and 4 at Greensted, for ag c. P. R. B. Pearce, 
Building Surveyor. Dep. £ 


FEBRUARY 25. 


Braintree.—Oak gates and approximately 290 
lin. ft. of close boarded oak fencing, etc.—For 
Braintree and Bocking Joint Hospital Board. D. 
G. Armstrong, architect, 57, High-st. 

Brighton.—Heating.—Accelerated ome-Suenenee hot 
water heating, etc., at head pose . for 
H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, M. ‘Office of 
Works, King Charles-st., 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 

_ Down.—School.—Public elementary school build- 
ing at Waringstown, for County Regional E.C. 

‘astor J. Love, architect, 5, Wellington-place, 
Belfast. 

Erith.—Fencing.—100 yd. run of 6-ft. angle-iron 
havepts complete with all necessary posts, stays, 

tes, aS See 9-ft. panels and gates, at St. 

Mare’s Hall bey Wood, for U.D.C. H. Hind, 
7 — 8. ai, 

iversedge, _- en ment Exchange, 
ion Valley. Je »- ott LO Contracia Branch, 
King Chariles-st., London, Sw. Dep, £1 1s. 


FEBRUARY 26. 


Pig men hy (Cornwail).—Cottages.—3 cottages. A. 
Cornelius, architect, Truro. 


 saauen ~— Employment Exchange. — For 

H.M.O.W. Contracts em, King Charles-st., 
London, cider Dep. £1 
Emam 


Gatun nf 


e. — For 
arles-st.. 


Exchan 


H.M.O.W. King 


London, 8.W. Dep. £1 _ 


CHAIR S, 





WOODWORK 


FOR ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


CROWN WORKS, SUWAMESS ROAD, 
BERMONDSEY, , LONDON, 5. E16. 
TELEPHONE BERMONOSEY 1264, 








FEBRUARY 27. 


Doneaster.—Levelling.—Excavation, ti and 
— in 2 iw — for 


__Kemt—Pain Algo pooaies to — 
remises tor nage ES, W. 
F Ris 
Sora nan at 


wk ia architect, 4 Markee Hit, "tt ozs. 
is ° 4, 
don. - Dep. £1 1s 


Weymauth.— Painting frames and 
snc “~ x Wocae bea an ene Gardens, for Cor- 
R..W. Vine, B. 


FEBRUARY 2&. 


w — Headquarters. — Erection of 
London-rd., also. alterations to “ bg ese =p a 
Marlborough-rd., for the Essex Army Territorial 
Association. The Secretary, Market-rd. Dep. 22 2s 

re % Houses.—12 at North for 
R.D.C — — architect. Dep. 

Galashiels.—H a Oe blocks of * loan we 
Tweed :d., for TC J. & J. Hall, architects. 


End.—School.—New Council school. nage 
Oy mse Dep. £1 1s., payable to 


London.—General Works, etc.—For the L.C.C. 
gs PP sepostd Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1. 


Wellingborough. — Houses. — Repeeket, 
site, for U.D.C. BEB. and §. Dep. £1 
MARCH 1, 


* Bedford.—Honuses.—London-rd. housing estate. 
Dep. es Engineer, Newnham House, Horne-lane, 


The Castle, 


Hampshire C 


housing 


eT 6 pairs of rlour ae 
tor" RDG yy ey Pd arehhtect, 10, 


st. faverhille 
~_ ny, for Fagorificn scionsl: Department of 

an or 

Overseas 4 Frade, %, Old Queen-et., Swi (Ret.. No. 


MARCH 4. 

*C End, N.8.—School Clini¢t—For the 
tousa Secretary for Education, 79, Crouch 
ind-hi 

* Uxbridge.—Housing.—60, and roads and sewers 
in connection therewith on Glebe housing estate, 
for U.D.C. William L. Eves, F.B.LB.A., &, High- 


* scaamareen ta 16 rt 
ouses .— Fg jour ¢ 
ae Croft site, for T.C. . Booth, BE and 8. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 7. 
er, gag te blocks. of 4 houses in 


Stranraer. 
Giebe-st., for T.C. -- nee Goudie, architect, 


MARCH 4&4. 
Goole.—Houses.—12, at Seo for B.D. 
Architect. 6, Bel; aaeeee. Dep. £1 
*H school at ay a ee for 
mg County Surveyor,’ Hatfield, Herts. 
ep. 3 


MARCH 3. 
Accrington.—Superstructure.—For 8ta- 
tion, Fire Station s and Firemen’s a ty ry 
Corporation. Town Clerk, Town H 
*Hariow, Essex —Post Omnen ma 7a OW. 
Contracts Baad, se Charles-st.;. London, 


™ +i gue w— lg aaa Town 

Clerk, Town Hall, W.8. a 
MARCH 10. 

nethe fins, Baivel Yor”. ~. 


eli 
Wallis 
Gordon, City E. and 

MARCH 14. 


Salford.—Houses.—% houses at Wheater’s mee, 
Lower Broughton-rd., Salford, eo 84 houses 


Gerald-rd., endieton, for T.C. City B. Dep. 
£3 3s. each. 

MARCH 19, 
*Oldham.—Electric Light Installation, etc.— 


Derker housing estate, for the Corporation. Chair- 
pening Nocsine’ Comauiion, ps one Engineer 


and Surveyor, Town Hall. 


NO DATE. 


Cashel.—School—Technical echool, for County 
Tipperary (S.R.) Vocational BC. Joseph Connolly, 


—— 
—Wiring.—Blectric wiring of for 

c . Felgate, Architect. . £1. 
getie iat 34 
on Society’s estate at Cowlersley, for Milnebridge 


Perseverance Cospetatize Society. Lid. J. Ainley, 
architect and surveyor, 25 » Hare et-st. 4 Hodgorssiels 


Wishech.—Fire Sta tion. —In 
BS. 


MATERIALS, etc. 
FEBRUARY 22. 


one nF. & Caner. Be ee 
Consett.—. 


2. and 8. 
Road Materials—For U.D.C. T. Hut 
ton, 8. 


Dartford.—Road Materials—For UDC. 8. ¥, 
Hobbe, clerk. 
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Materiais.—For C.B. £E. H. 


° aang Materinls.—¥or CB. €. Shaw, 


Barnet Valley—Gravel, ete—For U.D.C. 


ovseae See TL. gg Ae eS 
ge Bes = a serial For UDC. Evan 
Davies, 


parace Highway Materials.—For T.C. E. A. 


t Siateriis.—For «Se. 2 
‘eevee Materials—Por  B.D.C. 
ee 
Oe eee Marsh.—Crushed Beach—For R.D.C. 
H.. 4. , New Romney, Kent. 
‘Materiais.— UDL. 8. 
tidens— Road "Malena ar UDE. 6. cB. 
woxe-on-Tremt —Highray Materials.—For T.C. 
< Fesdimeton.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. &. 
et etc.—For T.C. W. W. New- 


ay go —For U.D.C. 5. 
Wortley.— Materiais.—For R.D.C. F. 
Tharity,. B. ry 8. 


FEBRUARY 2. 


Hastingden—Highway  Materials—For 7.C. 2. 
Taylor BS. 


terials —For T.C. Chairman, 
rraconngr ands Traopor Committee, Tramways 
ante as Materials—For T.C. WN. 


FEBRUARY 2%. 


Altreton—Siag, etc—For U.D.C. R. F. Ward. §. 
Sttotey ile ’Koad Materiais.For UDC." J. 


"Sees ae Materials—For T.C. B.E. 
“Painting Materials—For C.B. J. M. 

“eal dana Materials—For T.C. W. R. Hicks, 
* Road Materials—For U.D.C, . J. H. 
ne Materials.—For U.DC. 8. H. 
ile ot Tingnet —Granite—For RB.D.c. G. L. 
n-Hull.—Cement, etc.—For T.C. H. 

Hane OSE way Materials.—For U.D.C. 
© eaten — Hi ot ‘id Materials —For Hammersmith 
BC. criorougn. Road ‘Materials.—For 1.0. W. 
o ierten cea Morden.— way Materials.—For 
i I ED. R. Davison, E. 
and © wich.—Road Materialn—For U.D.C. H. T. 
MN Ot sten,—Tar—For C.0. W. J. Taylor, CS., 


same Se FEBRUARY 25. 


Materials,—For U.D.C. 
F. P. ab. Kindel, 8. 
ee ond Sisterints. —For U.D.C. 


Lichfieta.— Road terials.—For R.D.C. E. and 8. 
Uiehteta—Hond Materials? nom UD. 8. 
— etc.—For T.C. R. J. Fittall, 


* Uxbridge. —Higbway Materials —E. E. T. Bolton, 
RK. and 


ee Materials.—For U.D.C. 
. and 


FEBRUARY 26. 


Carshatten.—Road Materials.—For U.D.C. R. 8. 
Davey 5. att Tchway Materials—For CB. 1. 
Roseveare, B.E 


=ttastings — Paints, etc.~For C.B. S. Little, B.E., 


sa NODS ot Materinis.-For U.D.C. T: A. 


— etc.—A. 8. Cartwright, S. 


FEBRUARY 2. 


Harlington.—Highway Materials.— 
For rtDo « bat H. eee E. and 8. 

merle ant mm KioyCement ete.—For 
U inasseser Norton Reed Materials—For U-D.C. 


~ Ohdury.— Road Materials—For U.D.C. W. 
Paainam—ighwa) Materials.—For U.D.C. H. 
Ridetye Rod Materials.For TC. Highway 


Silenen—Road Materials.—For UDC. 8. 


— 3 Materials —For  U-.D.C. A. 
O South: 4 —hoad Materials—For C.B. f. 
Paton Watson, B.E. 


FEBRUARY 2. 
Acten.—Highway Materials —For 
. Bognor Regie Highway Materials Sa Pipe. 
Hadieigh.—Road Materials —For U.D.C. 8. 


a oe 
i a ; 4 ; 4 
ia Shai, ht Eee * A J 
THE. ; 


<< ~ "pened Materials—For UDC. T. — 


~—For T.C. 8. 
reo 


toh gape —For UDC. z. 1 
Evans, 


Prescot.—Highway Materials.—For U.D.C. PF. A. 
Gregson, E. and 8. 
Rothwell.—Sanitary Stores.—For U.D.C.—C, A. E. 


Snell, 8. 
MARCH 1. 


are = renee Fane Materials... 


E. and 
eeety Materisls.—For Corpora- 
tion. Water Engineer, 601, Borough-rd. 
and Renllage-Read” Materials.—For 


UD a 
aes 3,750 tons of asphalt, for 
Egyptian Min nw ag A i! B iy Works. Dept. of 
Coarenne Brats one id Queen-st, 8.W.1. (Ref. 
0. js 
| Chi etc. —For 
U.D.C.—J. Montague Gameson, FE. and 8. 
wee Materials—For U.DC. KE. A. 
ister, ‘ 
Thornton — Road Materials. — For 
U.DC. H. feenes. 
“OO ete.—For TC. J. England, 
; MARCH 2. 
eee Materials.—For C.C. E. A. 
Ey. S., %, Clwyd-st., Ruthin. 
Wembley—Rond Materials.—For U.D.C. C. R. W. 
Chapman, E. and §. 
Weston-super-Mare.—Cement, ge -—For U.DC 
H. A. Brown, E. and §. Dep. £1 


MARCH 3. 
ee ee Slag.—For R.D.C. T. Watson, 
a 
eas ome OT Materials,—For Corpora- 


East 
tion. C. E 
ment, “ete—For T.C. W. H. A. 
Court, City and 
Sevenoak.—Road Materials.—For U.D.C. 8. 


MARCH 4. 
Morley.—Highway  Materials—For T.C. fF. 


Turner, B.E : 
Nelson.—Road Materials—For FC. fF. V. 
Alexander, B.E. and 8. 
Tipton.—-Highways Materials.—For U.D.C. K. W. 
Madin, clerk. 
MARCH 65. 


Re ener Materials—For U.D.C.  E. 
a 
Berkshire.—Painting Materials—For C 
C. Neobard, clerk. d oe 
at Yarmeuth—Piumbing Materials.—For C.B. 


an “ a Material 
— wioenl f ‘ 
oh wha oa aterials—For U.D.C. 
piartiee-Highway Materiais—For U.D.C. D. J. 
Rotent —Highway Materials—For C.C. R. C. 
Dalton, clerk, 7, Catmose-st., Oakham 
ge neware Pipes, étc--For C.C 
W. J. Taylor, C&., Winchester 


MARCH 7. 
Dover.—Cement.—For Dover Harbour Board. R. 
Sse Registrar of Dover Harbour Board, Castle- 


mney Reis Materials,—For U.D.Cc. 
Thomas, E. and 
* Rugg Stone ete. aor: U.D.C. W. H. Spicer, 


FE. and 
< nhughy er. —For U.D.C. W. H. Spicer, E. 


MARCH 8. 


Kidderminster —Highway omy —For T.C. J. 
Haweroft, B.E. and 8., 110, Mill-st 





MORRIS 


SINGER 
COMPANY 


LONDON s.w.8. REL 2821 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CRAFTSMEN 
EST: 1830 





End), for T.C. 
22. 


Fetruaty 19, 1932 


MARCH 4, 

Paints, ete.—Por Cheshire Coy 
FE ¥, clerk 
rveyor, Cousiy pa 

» VOunty ‘. 
B . unty Divi, 


APRIL 2. 


Cairo.—Paints, ett.—For Director of Stor 
a ae of public Heaith, Cairo, Deparment 


NO DATE, 


Salford.—Bricks, etc—For T.C. City ki 
Engmeer, Electricity Dept., Frederick..." 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL, 
FEBRUARY 22. 
Blackrock.—W aterworks.—Proposed 
at Blackrock, near Dundalk, Co. Louth, "he . lean 
foeaty Board of Health and Public "Assistance, 
an i: pa on, Exchange-buildings, Dundalk, 


Boring.—Putting down of bo 
through red mari into new red sandstone rat 
a8 a = ee 1,700 ft., lining it with 3% 
pee op not oH and 24-im. internal dia. steel tubes, 


tor Ub W. Vaux lant f 
to yield, ane U font Bad ux ‘Graha Graham, 6, yee 


Anne’ aanie . “ 

be par —Ferro-concrete. on Hennebique 
system, of | bridge and retaining wall in connection 
with proposed ~~ toad from Crag-td. to St. John.- 
st., for U.D.C, - Dawson, E. and 8. Dep. £3 3s, 


FEBRUARY 23. 

Nairn.—Water Supply.—Excavating and refilling 
trenches, for sepplying, laying and jointing about 
2,940 lin. 7. Sin. dia. steel pipes from 
Tomchluig Farm to reseryoir at Meikie Urchany 
Farm; the supplying, laying, etc., of about 1 
lin, yds. of 3 and 4 in. distributing mains, for T.C. 
J. ~ 5. ae, B.S., Queen-st. Dep. £3 3s 

of Peterborough,—Bridges. anubees con- 
as “bridges on Stamford-Peakirk-Thorney road, 
for C:C. Clerk, Peterborough. 


espana 4. 
Edinburgh.— e.—New ws Baigreen-rd., 
over Water of Tot for T.C. BE . 


FEBRUARY 25. 
Erith.—Gate.—Provision and fixing of a_ level 
crossing gate, 43 ft. in th, at Station Wharf, 
9 ssa for U.DC. H. . BE. and 8. Dep, 


FEBRUARY 26. 

Gatioway. — Tunnel. — Construction of Gienies 
Tunnel, in connection with the Galloway power 
wees, or, Galesiag Water Power A ar 
ander Gib artne! engineers en Anne's 
saae Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £10 10s. 

Kingsbriige.—Sewerage.—360 yd, of 6 in. stone- 
ware pipe sewers, with manholes, septic tanks, and 
incidental - works, at East Prawie, Chivelstone, for 
R.D.C. Lemon and Blizard, consulting engineers, 
24, Lockyer-st., Plymouth. £2 2p. 


MARCH 2. 

Market Bosworth.—Drainage.—Laying of about 
1,000 yd. of stoneware pipe sewer, 6 in, to 12 in. 
dia., Fe" construction of sewage outfall works, in 

of Markfield, for R.D.C. Pick, Everard, 
~y and Gimson, engineers, 6, Mil)stone-lane, 
Leicester, £2 

Market Bosworth.—Drainage. —Laying of 500 yd. 
of stoneware pipe sewers, 9-in. and 12-in. dia., and 
construction of sewage Fig works, in parish of 
Stanton-under-Bardon, for R.D.C. ick, Everard, 
Keay and Gimson, engineers, 6, Millstone-lane, 
Leicester. Dep £2 


MARCH 5. 

East Grinstead.—Tanks.—Construction at Eden 
Vale sewage disposal works, East Grinstead, of 
percolating filter, storm water tanks, sludge filters, 
and alterations to existing sedimentation tanks, 
pan with pipe lines, manholes and contingent 

— and works, for U.D.C. E. and 8. Dp. 


Liangeinor,—Station.—Pumping station at Lian- 
einor, for Mid-Glamorgan Water Board. Thomas 
ae oy & Partners, civil engineers, Pontypridd. 


MARCH 6. 

Portsmouth. — Hangar. — Steel-framed service 
hangar at Portsmouth Municipal Aerodrome, for 
T.C. R. J. Jenkins, City E. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 7. i 
sa works and cast Sewerage and sewage dis 
ny Pg and ——- mains at Henso) Castle, 
Thomas & Morgan & Partners, eer 
as, Galitwanted ed i 


C! ire Wide | a — 

ar. ane, n or 

bridge ©.S., Lioyd’s Bank-chambers, Staffo 
MARCH 8. 


Sandown.—Waterworks.—Mass concrete scdinen- 
tation tank at waterworks pumping station, for 
UDC. 8. Dep. £2 2s, 


MARCH 36. ee 
at 
mingham Meriden and Soil Join ~y Sewerage s0t- 
tion (2) contract en Foe fees - of so 
i, Heaypheies. City 
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Sw. sdon.—Reservoir. —Reinforced “concrete "sealalr 
reir, oS — H, Lapworth, 25, Victoria-st., 
$s \ 
” | MARCH. 16. 
Gesutnerye ont ee ce ee 
L. and N.E. at Scunthorpe, for U.D.C. 
w I are, BE. ak £5. 
MARCH 21. 
oven Wellington House, Dodd ry W » @n- 
. AirieaBridgework Fabricated steel 
Fong material, etc., required for 
Beaufort West—De Aar Section, Cape 
poset a Valiant t—Oudtshoorn Sec 
Rai Bail and Harbo of Overseas 
pa Gcmat AWL, (eer Ot tae 


MARCH 22. 
Page ny omy = —In steel of inner dock 


swin Geuat ie 8 Dock, Custom S ag Docks, 
for rag, Seton Port s Board. » Bast Wail, 
Dablin, C.10. Dep. £3 3s. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


en eee 22. 
Beddington Wallington.— Making- f 
Aldwick-rd., tor UDC. 8. F. RB. Carter, tas, 
#2, Woodcote-rd., , Wallington. Dep. £2 2s. 


(econd, portion), Emi Dale io bie 


ge Drainage, etc.—Buckland 
housing site, for the g sygpeees Town Clerk, 
Brook House. Dep. £2 2s 
Fite.—Drainage pons fn and laying about 590 
yds, of fireclay sewers ran? te and 6 in. dia., 
with manholes oles and other relative works, also about 
110 = of 4 in. dia, a Ari .) 
on fo odge. 
M.Inst.C.E., Cowst Engineer, ey # Offices, 3%, 
Viewfield- ter., Dun Dep. £ 
Fife. —Drainage. —Providing and td about 850 
yds. of fireclay sewers from 9 in. to 6 in. dia. 
with manholes and other relative works, also about 
% yds. of 9 in. dia. steel tube outfa 
foreshore at Rosie, for C.C. H. F. Hodge, M.Inst. 
C.E., a Engineer, Count: - 
eo a ein F 
and Harlington. ain be yds. s ¢ 
in. _ steel pumping main, for U.D.C. 
i Fawcett, consulting —, 53, Victoris: 
, Westminster, S.W.1. 
yg Holme.—Lay-out. _ aration, clearing 
and lay-out of the grounds an (aemvigge fields at 
merge Holme Valley new grammar school, for 
bad tg E.C. Education Officer, County Hall, 
akefield 
titerd.—Making.- up.—Of a ge for TC. 
L. J. Reynolds. B.E. Dep. £2 28. 
mae, — Paving. — Sewering, draining, 
paving ge flagging (artificial flags), etc., 
Goulden-rd., 


Rgerton-rd. South, With ington ; 

Withington ; Buckingham-rd., Withington; drain- 

ing, baying (tar macadam), flaggi iificial 
flags), etc Kendall, Crumpsall, for . BE. 
Warbreck Howell, T.C. Dep. £1 1s. 

South Mimms.—Drainage.—385 yd. of stoneware 


sewer with emnaiee and appurtenant works for 
R.D.C. 3B. Carr Dep, £1. 


FEBRUARY 23. 
siemens Meecan ies Edward-rd.. 
Shakespeare-ay ons-ay ynne-rd. ; The 
Meadew-way; Cavell-rd., and Pty Rising, for 
DC. H. B. Mayhew, 8. Dep. £3 3s. 
Epsom.—Improvements.—To Stones-rd. and part 
. ey i for U.D.C. E. G. Timbrell, 8. 


Leeds.—Roads.—Formation of roadways and foot- 
paths “ Fae and ‘Selby-rd. housing estate, for 
Z. Acfield, City E. 


TC. 

Scusnainhe permned —ecenstinetion: —Of section 
of Wimborne-ay., for U.D.C. J. B. Thomson, E. 
and 8. £2 2s. 

Wood Green.—Reconstructién.—Of haunches and 
eas | carriageway, Lordship-lane. for U-.D.C. 
R. H. Matthews, BR. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 2. 
,D agenham.—Repairs——Maintenance and repairs 
of mastic asphalt and Fig oo mastic pokes on 
roads and fectpathe in district, for U.D.C. f. 


and §. 
Hendon on ee tn Woodberry-av. and 
Kingoway-cres., for R.D.C. H. W. Rackham, 8. 


D 

Kingston-mon-Mull.—Improvements.—To —_back- 
rd. at rear of Marlborongh-ave.. Westbourne-ave., 
Nem Richmond-st.. for TC. HH. Hamer. City EB. 


—Making-n .—Of lege-crescent. 
oe ¥.N TE. 16, Alma-rd. Dep. 
FEBRUARY 25. 


aot 
tk, for U.D.C. Harold Hind 
Finehtey. 


~— Widening. — works, 
Woodside-lane : also oF Woodside-la 
North Finchley, for U.D.C. Percival T. Fi yarn 


_ Ertth.—Maki ii 
iotpath of ing- ag i go and 
f. an 


The * sf 
Pi ehh. NS F gi aa Regent’s Park-rd., 
Reading.—Improvements. Matlock-rd.. Harro- 


—In 
iene. and St. Andrew’s-rd., for C.B. BS. Dep. 











THE: ‘ BUILDER. 


“en oe 

“paving. —At schools, in course 
3 geo Wes lat, John H. 
A ee . Ham-lane, Stratford, B.15. Dep 


Deabi ace "ern Least. and Pepin. 


fone 
mately 10 100,000 aq. for ince gOrTiNg goed 
FEBRUARY 27. 


Coulsdon and ys Ey gaara 
Old haotent, for U.D.C. a ' 
ieteatdy, —Reconstruction 
Rosslyn-st. for TC, BA “airst. 
for TC. GH dilina, Be 7D Yas. of toads, 
FEBRUARY 29. 


Heckmondwike,— Drain 425 
glazed  socketed stoneware. at -~ A 
in Leeds Old-rd., for U.D.C. Pw Littiensod 8. 
oat et am Ses St 
pipe sewers, with con- 
sete soanboies, “alte. for lave of a 15 in. cast 
pipe sewer — Stainforth io Keadby 
Canal. for R.D.C. H. Radford & Son, civil 
engineers. PC rel King-st., Nottingham. 


Dep. £3 3s. 
MARCH 1. 


*Bedford. — Roads and Sewers. — London-rd. 
housing estate. Borough Engineer. Newnham 


House, Horne-lane. 
w e.— Mains - 600 yd. of 4in. and about 
iron water mains and ap- 


785 yd. of 3 in. “pan © 
—— works U.D.C, A. E. Bewes, 8. Dep. 
MARCH 2. 


Acton.—Improvements.—Acton-lane, near  Chis- 
wick Park ion (M.D.R.), for T.C. aoe : 3 
Cross, B.E. Dep. £2 2s 

Stockton-on-Tees. = Retewer rin 
— area, for TO. ee 


MARCH 5. 


Aldeburgh.—Main.—4 in. C.I. water main, 3,033 ft. 
se. along Leiston-rd., for T.C. J. C. Gordon 


Sewer.—47 yd. of sewer along 
Rien am-Wolverhampton-rd. at Tividale. near 
0 ae qi caaipeing one flushing-shaft, for U.D.C. 


eo t, clerk. 
imbiedon.—Ma hoe ae .—The Quadrant, for 


ne. B.E. Dep. 


Public Appointment 


MARCH 1. 
*Horsham.—Housing Assistant (Temporary) re- 
quired by the U.DC. Clerk, Council Offices, 
Horsham-pk. 


British Building Specifications. 

At this time, some 100 British Standard 
Specifications are available for facilitating 
the making up of contracts and tenders for 
building work. These Specifications repre- 
sent good British practice, and their more 
extensive use will tend to eliminate cheap 
but inferior foreign goods from flooding the 
market. The Building Division of the 
British Standards Institution, known until 
recently as British Engineering Standards 
Association, has played a modest but active 

in that organisation’s activities, and 
under the reconstitution of the Institution an 
extensive field of work lies before it. 

Since the Division's inception a few std 
ago, 32 British Standards for bui 
materials and equipment, and a series of & 
specifications for —_ varnishes, - 
ingredients, have 
fications have been sistas | by Tally repre- 
sentative and competent committees of users, 
manufacturers, and professional interests 
and are of the pr ont ga of 
these committees. Copies of published — 
fications can be obtained tank the Pub 
tion rtment of the B.S.I. Some 20 
cifications are at present in course 
of preparation sg the most important 
of these being the B.S ao 
use of Structural Steel in Buildings. 

Membership of the British Standards In- 


oe Lustrum 
eford, B.E. Dep. 





Institution, 28, ictoria-street 


PROPOSED NEW 
BUILDINGS AND 
OTHER WORKS’ 


ection at Holburnt of jcc ain Teas 

erection a 

ee Bank Co. J. Nicol, architect, 363, Union- 
.—T.C. to erect "bus ae at Sh 


lane, Manchester-rd., Lister-st. and B 
Henry-at. and Blackburn- rd,. Market-t., Church 


igre hi Reconstroction ana extension at 8t. 
Margaret's R.C. school. J. Stewart, architect, 


ne (Northumberfand).—U.D.C. 
amen for child welfare centre to cost 
£7,M6. ans by G. Beatty, 8. 

New housing scheme of some 40 


omnes, —New hotel in all-sq. East. Colonel 
Adamson, L.R.L.B.A., Victoria-st.. West- 
amt London, re architect.—Plane for 
Finiston School, Oldpark d., Belfast, been passed 
by City Surveyor. 
Blackpeo!l.—Fiynn & Flynn, architects for 
tery for Church of Holy Family, North 
—Mr..E. Armitage proposes 11 houses 
in Annesley-av., ich C.B. oe a ed. CB. 
is to erect bus r shelter 


a 


on bell-av.— 


C.B. passed following plans: 6 houses, Haddon-rd., 
a  emongg 2 uses, es, Nel ae “pimiey & A. Fletcher ; 

uses, ou e $ 
16 houses. Colchester-rd., ete., 5 Whe 
head ; 10 ho Coveway-av., be Wilson & others; 


additions to dairy, 4, Milbourne-street, J. H. Roth- 
well; and additions, Claremont Private Hotel, J. 
Anderson. ey F. T. Waddington & fon. 
F.R.1.B.A., 52, Abingdon-st., Blackpool, are laying- 
out Pelham Mount estate; lay-out approved by 
C.B.—Messre. Lumb & Walton, 19, Clifton-st., 
Blackpool. are eng in laying-out the ham 
House estate, for Messrs, Milie.—Mr. 
C.B., chief architectural assistant, ip to 
plans for crematorium at proposed 
cemetery. 

Blyth.—T.C. to consider proposal te ereet 100 
5 gs at £35,000 on South Farm estate. L. Leeper, 


T.C. approved:—E. YV. 
houses, New-rd., Queensgate, J, 8. Shaw; a 
14 houses, Queensgate, J. Sawdon 
Carfin.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect new Carfin 
district school. J. Stewart, architect, Albert-st., 


Math Hi. 
yes .—New honsing scheme for Lanarkshire 


C.C, P. Smith, architect, County Offices, Hamilton 
Carnarvon.—T.C. approved lans of lay-out for 
on Cae a a Cae Stoddard.— 


housing scheme at 
It woe sine recommend Wd that 2 application be made 
rlour re 


rleton 


to M.H. for approval ro 58 non- 


—— Guide Post.—Site secu 
C.C. for infants’ school. 


ae ee grove Council oat 
to be enlarged. P hag: by F eVilley. architect to 

Durham County E.C., 3, Old Elvet, Durham. 

~T.C. py Roerhece Bact Fr “ The 
Cranes ” at ae ouse, Bishop-st.. Mitchells & 
Butlers, Ltd. ; & : 
5 houses and r house with 
Parmer ; billiard hall, Leckharst- oO 
& Sons, Ltd. 6 houses, Freeman- Kendall & 
Sons; IB i of Rog Moch s 
Franklin & Son 8 houses, Wainbody.ev 
J. ithe a. 8 Barnabas ¥ of 
tS and Cromwell-st., atl map BBE 


hall-lane, Binley, R bora 1, 

rd., Wyken House estate, C 

Woodlands-rd., Bedworth U.D.C., 

— on street off rms K a Z. 
t conven 

aa My Bedworth U.D.C.: 8 houses, Wainbody-av., 


z: Pe, gen propa ue. 
‘aunded rediand "howe 


eee 
si caitted by B Costain & ws. for teehee 
Hei Estate.—Plans organ, Baines & 

Chipstead 


Cla 5 shope wit ie Raranes a rat, 

ow or Public Assistance Committee 
‘ount 

of Durham har 2 consideration to carry 


*See also List of Contracts, Competitions, ete. 
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of 
ham U.D.C. to erect concrete bridge 
has advanced sells sacuete davition af tenders 
F. H. Patterson, BS. 


and extension of J. & 
B. 2 ‘s ga corner 
Garteck-st., Govanh Ps ‘eiotet architect, Lin- 
Knighisw and addi- 
Charch of Scotland (Cunninghame), 
.; also new offices at 250, Kennedy-t., 

for of late C. Brand. J. Reid, 
7%, West ef en tage at West Nile-st. 
H. Barnes, t, 
building erected at Shore-st. fF. Petrie, F.FS., 

architect, 

Hester and ah D. et 
Lacey, ‘actory Haaworth- x 
Seven dead Monel’ Giese and 19° 
new road Park-rd.; H. L. 


Hexham-on-T yne.—Su U.D.C. been in- 


F sen aon with wait- 
n Burke, a Sarl 


plans for R.C. school. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, archi- 

a . -h. been decided to proceed with 
scheme for new police court = 


ciation and by buildings, with pine Mapeteery potien houses, 


oved: Trost Houses, Ltd., 
Sun Hotel. 


Holytown.—Lanarkshire €.C. to erect 40 h 

Peter es age nowy Freemont fone. 
(Wee be ke We ee) ae wo 
date .) propose 1a. 


hall on 
 Merithesieh Auseciation. to-ce t 
ee kb received f Minister = 
rom 8a 
tion of £16 for archane of ile ior hooting’ si 
Backway, Corby, and. sanction also for 8 houses. 
Architect to proceed with preparation of plans. 


eerie rs a amg T.C.>—14 houses, 
Wheatcroft-1., 7. Se Son, for 8. Davies 


Bon. to SRR ee ple Rickert Ouse & 
42 heaves, Melling-av., w. fi Bol. Aine 
alteration and addition 3-32, st., T. 
Ashworth, for Liverpeel Chine. & India Tea Co., 
Daviteet mel ot a for 
Wingreve. Rogers, Lid.; stables, and mess- 
orese-rd.. and extension to , Locks 
Evan Roberts, for tive 
Society ge ys Ford-st., & 





and 
©. Witiame & Sutcliffe, for J. Tova 
Jones ; 4 houses. con 6 and 6h - 
¥. W. Nichotean. for J. . altera- 
An iteemacdl sargritan thank Phatoaeal 


Deg eg tS 
Oaken st. "5. "Worthington Livernool Clothing 


; Iarwe addition to works, Binus-rd.. Eigood & 


$ 


Lenden (East Ham).—C.B. has passed plans 
fore houses, a5tase, Derwnghant-at for SW 


(Fulham).—B.C, approved :—P. fn oad 


.  Lendon 
ae Tee Sat See ene S08. ie 


nd at Sobtherton-rd, ; 
a hb oe aidiien to building, corner 
iste: Saeeel ue Reamee oe Pee Mi enlaie 
Catford; G. T. Harman, ¢: wc.” st eorect 
at U Colfe-rd. : 


B.C. iastructed B.S. 10 
reconstruction uf Lwe-s\ 


e. 
Lowestoft.—C cones alterations to Con- 
—_— House ~ Coane recommend that subject 
ee ey of EB. application made 

oh SS acaien 


borrow £400 for lavatory 
dlc he ag new windows, boundary walls, eic., 
at Arnold-st. school, in accordance is plans pre- 
re by BS Plans passed :—A. Uederroed, 
houses, ves; ; Chapman 2, ™ Huckle, 
t-av., 
Malthy—U.D.C. intends to proceed as , qudekiy as 
108 more houses on Woodlands estate. 
Roproval" of of By 4 e being sought. 
D.C; recommend 10 more non- 
pariour 30s type Routes at Foxton, and that applica- 


tion be aa to ce 
Midiothian.— tion and additions to St. 
Columba Chu Blackball J. J. Waddell, archi- 
tect, 9, Bath-st., Glasgow. 
Morpeth.—Electric ie een te be Semis 2 ae 
tution by ok Pile Assistance Committee 
Newburn.—U.D.C. approved 


tached 
Blackett-st., Newcastle, agent to scheme. 
Co., Lid. propose qabetati in ai ne 
2 : ‘ on "s-yad., 
Cloth Market. Plans by Merz & McLellan, Carlio! 
House—P. L. Browne & Son, Pearl-bidgs., pre- 


J 2 
North Shields.—Peter Brown & Co. to rebuild 
offices on quayside reg were destroyed by fire. 
Norton —A Vag Glenister, 52, Greenfield 


rd., Greenh propose billiard hall on 
land off d. 

Rev. A. J. Bird, P.P., St. Pan!’s. 
Lenton levard, propose presbytery adjoining 


Oxterd.—T.C. passed: machine store, By rd., 
Curtis & sea aad soe ae 
i 


new ech atemple Cowley, tender 
have been obtained ee ‘ 

Poole.—T. soureren : “4 pee A garages, 
kitchen, store, etc., rear shops and flats, Banke- 
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rd., Rumeby & Rodd, for Bay View c.., , 
pairs semi-detached’ houses, Alder Wo? z 
Dacombe, tor Mrs. M. EB. Lee; houses, jiciiey.rd 
Ss. G. Ward; 14 houses, rtd, UD. A. ood. 
erect bide over 
Barrow at ireascon, Petartingion at £40, a 
by Offaly C.C. coped 
Redcar.—Contract still not placed for church hap. 
omen ag Kitching & Co., 21, Albert-rd., Middies. 


Retrord.—P.A.C. propose laundry at ins\it 

Rochdale.-P.A.C. propose extension af ‘cal 
wards at £900. 

Saitord.—sutton Trust to build 250 model flats in 


Sealby.— approved 

+ new street and 
pairs ot houses in Newland’ Saree, Newland’ Flo 
Ridehaigh aoe Wilkinson & Smith. 


subenis, estimates for swim. 
ming baths for T.C. 

Seaham Warbour.—B. of E. approved plans for 
Council school on Harbour Carr House 
estate for Durham Cuunty 'E.C. Plans by fF. 
Willey, F.B.1.B.A., 34, Old Eivet, Durham. 

Seaton Delaval—C. acquired land for exten 
sions to Astiey central school. Plans by County 
Architect, Newcastle 

Sheffield.—Congregational Association to acquire 
p, sae on Shiregreen estate for Congregationa| 

urch 

CC. acquired land for Council school. 
Tasker, 17, Olaremount-rd., Newcastle, 


fumety —— 

7. Giles, Fi eh 8 Cafe, propose 
a skating gent at North ade. J. Lynas. 
— South Parade, prepared plans. Cost 


South Shields._Parks Committee recommend T.C. 
to waives consideration of proposal to establish 
airport.—-T.C. acquired land at Farnham-rd. ang 
Egerton-rd, for housing eves and have invited 
tendérs for the work.—Alterations to be carried 
out to mental wards af Harton Institution at 
£800. J. Paton Watson, B.E. 

Stirling. —Reconstruction and additions at View. 
forth for Council offices, James Miller, architect, 
15, Blytheswood-q., G 

Stockton-on-Tees.—T.C. approved schemes of 
£.C. for school at Newham Grange, £15,000; new 
depariment at central school, £15,000; aener school 
at west end; two senior schools at east end; addi- 
tional depatiment at Norton ¥ hool ; reconditioning 
of existing schools, £60,000. J. P. Wakeford, B.. 

Stourbridge.— —The Licensi J colle approved - — 
alterations to “ Mitre Inn,” High-st., for Mitchells 
& Butlers, Ltd,, Birmingham : extension to tea 
pons and addition to 7 bedrooms at “Talbot 


DC. passed: 5 houses, Davyhulme- 
rd, East, tor ‘Meletiba & Abel ; alterations, Lund- 
st., for Ratcliffe’s Edible Prod oducts, Ltd.; storage 
shed extension, Cornbrook-rd., for Fisher-Renwick 
Steamers, Lid.; offices and store, Trafford Park- 
rd.,. Manchester Canal Co.; petro) filling- 
station, Chester-rd.. for N. Fine; ‘and at Tex- 
t -rd., for Textilose Manufacturing Co., 

and.—T.C, received sanction from M.H 
to_ £520 for caretaker’s house at Garden-st, School. 
—Funds being raised for + % hall in St. Nicholas 
district. Cost £1,700. W. T. R. Milburn, 17. 
Faweett-st., oe. ae in ab 

Thornaby.— . Harrison prepa p am ‘or 
for Tees-side Golf Club near Acklam-rd 
Thornaby-on-Tees.—Russian (Oi! Products, Lid., 
peseeee Mi ripen on foreshore, where they have leased 
‘0 


r depot. 

Uddingston.—s2 new houses to be erected by 
Lanarkshire CC. P. Smith, architect, County 
Offices, Hamilton. 

—Paton & Baldwin, Ltd., are to erect 


\ Wakefield. 
additions to mill. premises in Tootali-st. Plans by 


Newbald & Hartley.—Borrowing re 
granted for £34,000 required for. & houses 
ne ands athe 8. of F. has approved 
pny) additions to Eastmoor 


£10.000. 

“wWalleen d-on-tyne-—Bandstand at East End tr 

creation grou 
Bona —U.D C. approved :—E. Durbridge, 2 pairs 
of semi-detached houses and 2 detached houses, 

New Zealand-av.. Walton: A. w. Sheppard, block 

‘ 7 houses and 1 shop, “reg rd.. Hersham. 


U.D.C. received sanction 

Pi ME a £3,700 for land at Uswerth 
Stations and New Washington for housing pur 
West Hartiepool.—Corporation and Hart 
Corporation ee | — scheme for construc 
outfall sewer the north-west area 

Har Hartlepool, Pig the West View district of 

a ae. sa gg 
Riding.—C.C to replace ee | 
Jupiles Bridge at Winees with bridge of 


construction. 
L.M&. Railway Co. propose railway 
station at Bess-o rright Gornall, LRLBA., 2 
ainwrig rm > 
, architects f SF ont ond and additions 
to nurses’ home and " eadiee of moriuary at 
sanatorium for R.D.C. : 
w (Durham).—Scheme under consideration 
for hotel near colliery offices. 


rd, 8. We Philips sons 13 ngeret. z 


Richmond, e Eiiae! nde|i ¢ sony 


pT mien Wisttemee ton , H. P. Brazier, per 

Love; 49 houses to bn rd. and Sheri 

rd.. 8, W. Phil :6 ex and 5 garage’. 

Southf s = M. Fletcher: 

? ‘ea L. C. a Maitre, 
W Goldsmith ; oy to “Cranleigh Xu 

Hotei,” “Byrontd., Miss H. Smith, pe H. ™ 
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T Ble es. 3 : 


PRICES CURRENT OF -MATERIALS.* 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


ae ee ee ee 








D’bie Str’tch’rs 29 10 
D’bie Headers ...26 10 
30 10 


Bull- one End ... 31 10 
nd 


c¢ ¢c¢ eo 


BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS 
Delivered London. 
ots: per yQ. dane SE ok a 3% 
n. per .8 . wu 
a os ea. Bs 


Themes Ballast aeaesreeveon 8 0 4 
Pit Sand . ret WE tenes 





Ca sn 
Thames Sand | 0; » | deliverea 
Best Was! O45 w 2 miles 
3 in. Shingle for Fetro- radius 
deb dnbphseapicnin sae et Padding- 
pesriniinibbbvesedins Be Ouse ton 
in Broken BHCK coseccenesss 10 6, 
n cotemipeebanniena Oe os 


Yer ton delivered in London afea'in full van loads. 
Erst Portland Cement. British 





standard Specification. Test 
In Jute Sacks (11 to ton) £2 4 9to £2 6 9 
ae ee (20toton)...2 6 Oto 2 8 0 

Alongside Vauw in 80 Ton Lots 
Jute Sacks (11 $0 tOD)...000++-«0 117 9 
Free Paper Bags (20 to ton) 119 0 

per ton extra on 
BDOVE ... cocesensinsaennsoee teseees 07 6 
Vitocrete per ton extra on above 076 

tning Brand .Aluminous 
Cement in Jute Sacks (20toton) 5 2 9to5 8&8 3 
Nore.—Jute Sacks are 1s. 6d. each and credited 
ls, 6d, each nett if returned in good condition within 

three months carriage 

Bayer Cement ( Waterproof) Paper Bags {ree 316 0 
Ciment Pondu (¥ O.R, Works) . bate 415 v 
a scbidbi mde testusleetiebictiacteusves 615 0 
Parian Cemen indiana toynes one gedendssis 615 0 
Kens’s Grune, POMNE AcockeSiecaattbsncboinns 515 0 
RU tno. bas sone sonccscenecdene 610 0 
Plaste Coarse, Pink debsitipnbsisdsabenaes dup gon 30 0 
» ‘ White .... 312 6 
«WM this 412 0 
Birapite, Coarse 39 8 
” Finish ... 317 0 
Grey Stone Lime 210 9 
Chalk Lime ....0..0..000 210 9 
Best Ground Blue Lias Li eS ae 
ONE. sas ssvintnhieniitdeinaiien -percwt. 2 2 6 
Granite Chi cineieien 112 0 


Norg.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 
1s 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months 

Stourbridge ey ath in s’cks 378. Od. per ton at rly. dp, 


STONE, 


ev estboures Perk, Paddington, € Wt. o€ gala, 
estbourne A » of 
South Lambeth, G.W B., per ft. cube... 210 
Breer pe pec tt BLock— 
at Seaton Station per ft.cube 2 3 
Deltona Searenaall Nine Elms, 8.R. 
perft.cube 8 1; 
Selected approximate size one hai 1d. per 
cubie feot extra ; + ee ee ximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cuble foot extra, 
ra Cohan el Meh arene. 
‘ca hitbed, pase a! 
deiivered in railwa —_ at 


44 
4 5} 


W hits base $41 “nd fi. cube extra. 
NoTR.—Id. per it, cube extra. for every ‘oot over 
20 ft. average, and 44. beyond 30 ft. 


( SILMARK—Raypom BLock— 
At Nine Elms, per ft. cube................. 311 
H yo eee Stonz— ‘4 
Quarries, ¢ 
Vandom blocks from mio fe and over Fftch 14 (0 
Dawn two Riauabpaioenbibaaghboowmneth 22 6 
Sewn three er four See ae eae 
oRK STonr, BLoe—Rodin Hood 
,, Delivered at ps Bs ‘nae 
6 in. game two sides ae “e 
«a. rebbed twe peer ag oe 60 
< 1D. sawn two sides fremseunente. : 2 8 


<1. te 2) im. sawn one side slabs 
yey is wigulasininkenenieaietes i H 
«a. to 2 in, ditto, ditto 


wee eee see ene eee 


Melon a any Goode 

an 

t oF pn! two sides landing to ae eae 
6 in. rubbed two e*ies, ditto Sag at 
{ im, gawe Guo sides slabs (random sisen - 

2 in, self-iaced random flags.........Per yd. super 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube: Plain, és, 6d,; Moulded, 9s. 6d.; Clits, 100.0. 





Seeru Ce 
Sew we & 


WwooD. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 

Inches. stan. Inches. a. 
© SF ais on» £24 10 S83 ican 
4x 9 eae FE ccicsun 19 10 
he fan eee 0 & nih . + 19 10 
ee a SS ee es eS Pree «. 1910 
o 2 2 wee ee 2x 9 «we 1% 10 
A * :* es | : : Dh ent: ae ae 

x sien x tine! aaa 

“PLANED as tere: 
tn oe per Tia Oe 8 


£22 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 
Inches. per 8q, I "wm 
oer: oe seeeee 16;- sae SEP ge ts us 
: 008 OOF wee eee cesses ene bd Bibins sas ciacosens tana 2716 
TONGUI ED AND € MATCHING (BEST). 
| hoi VED FLOORING 








Inches. 84. 
i 008 606 086 O8 Oee Oe w Parte Bo ncstnteree BB 
1 sisditingabcsen eee sneatenedveccetsoving. LOTS 
1 27 /6 20/- 
ina. “BATTENS. 8. ‘a SAWN LATHS. 6. 4. 
2 x2......per 100ft. 2 0 Per bundle ..... 23 
1 INCH AND UP THICK, 
Average ptice for _— quality. £ ad 
Dry —— ae ft. cubs.......... 015 0 
merican a: ‘a Figured 
per ft. a oe ign O88.2 
Dry American seit Japanese lai seria 
POF TE. cUbe ...... cs ccecsse 010 0 
~~ 8q. — Honduras uras Mahogany, per te sue 
-cut Honduras. ‘Mahogany, : ie 
“ jose onduras y, per it $1 6 0 
Cuba. ‘Mahogan: s per it. “cube ai 1 
Dry Teak, per ft. ny; pet ek 3 oMu o 
Dry American Whitewood, ‘per “Tt. cube... 010 uv 
Best Scotch Glue, per ewt. .. ay 10 Ot — 
Liquid Glue, per ewt. — ......... 7 ow 510 0 
SLATES 


First quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc 





carriage in full truck loads to London Rate 
Station. Per 1,000 actual. P P 
8. s. 4d. 
24 by 12 30 0 6 18 by 10 ...... 1610 0 
22 by 12 2610 0 | Wbyd ...... 1412 6 
22 by 11 2410 0 16 by 10 14 6 0 
20 by 12 24 0 0 16by8 ...... 11 0 90 
20 by 10 ..:... 2 2 6 
TILES 
Delivered at London rate stations in full track loads 
cf not less than 6 tons. Per 1,000. 
f.0.c. London, 
Best. machine-made tiles — lessee or 
Staffordshire district circus wene: o 
ditto hand-made ditto . OS 56 3 6 
Ornament! ditto seca 5. 8 6 
Hip and valley tiles y Wand-made ......... 609 6 
(per dozen) | Machine-made ...... us 0 
METALS. 


a Ginpers, &0., TO _— STATION, PER og 
B.S, Joists, cut and fitte £11 
Plain Compound 8 wear éeivvvobante 
a a Stanchions 
Mh MAUI DFG © Sink bedbneeocieesdésovtanessinboawens 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London oe, es ton 
d, Dia meter. 4 


Diameter £ & 
Lin, eserves 12 0 0 10 15 0 


eee eeessneeererseneee 


in, to fin. 

Gk ae ee in. to 2f in. 10 ¥ 
g0UGuT-[RON TUBES AND Frrrixes— 

unt off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 

ai ge au aged Works, 2} per cent. less above 

a Bagg 9 Sa ge forward, if sent from 


Genuine 
Standard Wrot. 
Wrot. (Puddied) 


Mild Steel fron 
Tubesand Tubesand Standard Standard 
Tubulars Tubulars Fittings Flanges 


Sizes Sizes Sizes Sizes 
}in. to 6in. jin. aa Ha. to Ge. hin. — 
ie oe ee é si 70 
Water ... 61 52 65 
Steam... 57 rr 47 60 
Galv. gas 52: 40 47 6 
Galv, water 47 35 42 55 
Galv. steam 42 30 37 50 
*C.l, Fagdineie ne Angles aod Stop 
Per yd. in Git, Sto 
lengths. Ends 
BPR. cateie cep cstsocces 7 “Nona 2. 
239M, * ccocsocanevoowiene 8 d. 
SARL. cesccccsecer scenes ue 
GRR. caviccccecesccsses 
sae a ern il 3 
*0. 6. _ 
Sie, ee O98 OOO wee Cee Tee 7 
OM boune 2 
SOU sinsews 1 be 2 
BGR. cecceschccccrovice 1/2 3p. 








*RAIN- WATER &e 

Per in 6ft. Pi cot a 

in. 7 cee eee eer ee ak i bs 

2} im Ps Pi 8 18 i “Ge. 
o ee. Oe He 


2 
i 1 
hecosboimiees: wi i 2 
bows iW. Gobet. prom ‘dre subject’ te sa 


: 
in6 fts. piai rit e% 1165 
2 in. a 
com “ 2 st i 24 
3 in. oe 2 ‘a 2 
S$ in. os 2 7 z¢ 3 3 
4 in vz 2 1 z 2 89 
L.C.C, Coatap Daam Pires—London Prices ex Works 
stock 
s. d. a. a, 4 
tin. per ya.tn Oe. neat 34 43 63 
e Tead ee 
 * 0 6 6 8 10 1 is t 


et 2 
Gaskin for jointing 41/- pet cwt. 





i 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
¥ 
ft. b 
2ft aes 8 
2 ft. 22s. 
ee - ee 410 0 .. HUY 0 
Ordinary 6 ft y ; 
Zit. to 3 {t.. to 26 g....... 1710 0 ... 486” 0 
+ No, 1 quality £4 ver ton extra. 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheeta — 
sizes. 6 ft. wo 
9 ft. to 20 evemtergnser ce iwswav@0. 4628 
inary sizes 6 
9 ft. te 23 s..00d She 4100. MMW O 
Ord! 
Of ihe. a caicemee: 10 ek Tee 
Sasees Gatenaied Fiat, “Best quaiity — 
Best Soft Steet Sheets, 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 3 ft, to 
20g. andthicker ........ 18 0 0 ,.. 19 6 0 
8 Sheets. 
odpm aig aga 8.4.3. 6.8 
——— 8 . 
Ei . .* ale a : 2 
Cut i 3 in. to 6 in, ia 
al (Under 3i a. usual trade extras) 
for com 


es waxno ws Sa all Sttings, painting ¢ 

ng wo 

coats, and delivery to job, average price about 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per toot Super. 


COPPER.  & 
Seamless Se convenes edavabstesvwnntiiie fer ib, © 9% 
a sheet... sidarennioneseenia gg > ea 
ey 

yee 





VLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London, 
ee a a PATTERN Sonaw Down Bis Cocks vor 


HS in. iin. = lpia, Zin. - 
- 76j- }- 510,- per doz. 
ae ° Iver PaTTEean dene Dows Stor Cocus ano 
NIONS. 
ti ar da er 
41/6 62 os 4j- {- j~ per bos 
Rives! Parrean reg a Dows sone FeeacLes, 


1 in, 
6 - 116/6 dos. 
Cabs a bo 116/0pe 

‘yin. : in, yee 3 ie. Spin. Pv 
7/6 a a i Nor eonntee' f- pet los. 
hoy ‘tia in. 1 pia in he 
16 t i af “4 63 /- per 
: ~ Zin. 3 in. in. 4 in, 

12j- 20}- 24/- 8 Ba doz. 


i> _ 56/- _ 98 /- 
Draws Leap P. & 8. Thies 2b per do 


ifin. ijin. Zim, 3 in. 


t Ibe, P. traps ... 83/- € 56;~ . 101 
ii s/- Asf- oan 
iX,—, 

nal {appt 1/7 pee sotoun — 





i * The pounce ol tg on this yin been 
The ai ip iy ta ree at Dell, ae 
affect 
those 


average prices of materiais, not the 
or lowest. Quality and ‘eae obey 
prices—a fact should be remembered 
who make use of this iiformatioa. 
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8 se23: 8 
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Roles 
Cast plate is same price as rough rolled. 
da 
Chet east eames S ° 
Do. over 2 feet 9 
Do. ; 5 
Cathedral—not exceeding 1 0 
Do, larger sizes 6 
to 24 inches 
8 feet 
$/16 in. Wired 
108 inches 
VARNISHES, &. =" Sallon. 
Oak Varnish 614 0 
ORD: GED cececnsenvipvniscenseeseceiseiabs 016 0 
NG sas scscisccscsnesescecens 018 0 
RE ss naninsesinecssenaussadoerecs bas ,*¢ 
— licsdantabineestebimpny 112 0 
Floor Varnish 018 0 
Fine Pale Paper 018 6 
aot Engines Ook... 018 6 
feet toa - ‘<3 
Slaten 112 0 
Best ditto EO 
hg ~*~ cunaoonanensaimeanasen O10 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ee. 
. OM 0 
16 0 
017 0 
0980 
07 0 





Fifi 


New Buildings at Poole. 


Meee. W Lasty and Sone, Lid, have 


just 
additions about 
covering 


f 
: 


Owamnwce™ 


“THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


~NEW BUILDINGS 


Ayr.—Hovsine.—It was intimated at Ayr 
Town Council meeting that the Department 
of Health had authorised acceptance of tenders 
amounting to £57,151 for the erection of 208 
houses at Lochside site. 

Bo’ness.—Houstnc.—Plans for the :com- 
ory 3 of the housing scheme at Deanfield 

y the erection of four blocks of fla 
houses of four dwellings, each with three 
apartments, and a double cottage of three 

a to each have been passed by 
Bo'ness Dean of Guild- Court. 

Dundee.—Bur.pincs.—Plans and sections of 
the following proposed new buildings, etc., 
have been lodged at the Office of the City 
Engineer : ~~ Arbroath-road — bungalows for 

| Mr. W. Black (Mr. W. M. Patrick, architect, 
26, Yeaman-shore); Barrack-road—additions 
for Dundee Royal Infirmary (Messrs. Johnston 
& Baxter, architects, 114, Seagate); Hilltown 
-~—w.c.s for Trustees of Alexander Calder 
(Messrs. Ross & Buchanan, architects, 189, 
Pitt-street, Glasgow); Nesbitt-street—bunga- 
lows for Mr. W. Black (Mr. W. M. Patrick, 
architect); Strathmartine-road—w.c.s for 
Trustees of Alexander Calder (Messrs. Ross 
& Buchanan, architects); Strathmore-avenue 


* shed for Messrs. Donaldson & Norrie (Mr. 


N. T. Stewart, architect, 64, Reform-street) ; 
West Port—w.c.s for Trustees of Margaret 
Milne (Mr. J. H. Langlands, architect, 31, 
Murraygate). 

Galashiels.—Hovsrs.—The Town Council 
are inviting tenders for the erection of six 


Craftemen ... 1/64 1/6 
Grade Classifications A Al 
Labourers ae 1/2 1/lh 


ul 


February; 19, 1932 


blocks of houses at Tweed-road. Messrs, 
and: J. Hail, architects, Galashiels. 
Hawick.—Hovsivc.—The T.C. has agreed 
to borrow £18,500’ from the: Public W orks 
Loan — to ‘meet. the ae law! and 
erection: houses fst instal. 
ment. of wth bse sr. scheme. ' 


hee $29 Ra eee ‘te the ; 
proval of the Department of Health, the Te 
has decided to proceed with 12 houses. 
ANNUAL REVIEW OF WAGES In 
SCOTLAND 


The following statement has been published 
from 19, Vincent-place, Glasgow, over the 
signatures of Mr. D. M‘Cowan Hill {Em- 

’ Secretary) and Mr. A. M‘Taggart 


| Sectetary) :— 

The Scottish National Joint Council] for the 
Building Industry on January 18 resumed 
consideration of the are a sg now in 
force, under the Scotti ational Working 
Rules, with the view of deciding what, if 
any, ‘variation of ~— should be made in 
accordance with the Sliding Scale Agreement, 
which provides that rates of wages should be 
varied annually to the extent of one haif. 
penny per hour in respect of each complete 
re variation of not less than 64 points. 
The figures respecting “‘Cost of Living” 

ublished monthly in the “ Ministry of 
bour Gazette ’’ show the average percen- 
tage increase for the period January to De- 
cember, 1931 (both months inclusive), to be 
47, i.e., 3 points below the figure (50) to 
which the standard rates of wages set out in 
the existi Scottish National Agreement 
are assumed to correspond. The standard 
rates now in force are one halfpenn hour 
above those set out in the Scottish National 
A ent. The Council resolved :— 
t on and from the first day of February, 
1932, the rates of wages payable to craftsmen 
and labourers engaged in the building indus- 
try shall be decreased by one halfpenny por 
hour, provided always that the rate payable 
to labourers in any grade shall not be less 
than 75 per cent. of the craftsmen’s rate, 
_Resulting from the application of this de- 
cision, the authorised grade rates payable 
from February 1 are as under :— 


1/5 1/5 1/44 1/4 1/34 1/3 
oe es Se ee ee 
1/1t 1/08 1/0 1/- /11} /11} 


{The usual Wages Table is held up this week for revision.—Ep. } 








L.M.B. Sports Association. 

We give below results and table in con- 
nection with the Football League of this 
Association to Saturday, February 13 :— 


ULTS. 
Jan. 16. Higgs «. 5 Trocoll re 
Jan. 23. BlueCircle... 2 Hi 6 
Trocoll .. 2 Holloway 2 
Jan. 30. Downs v2 4d > Beocoll 9 
Feb. 6. Downs .. O  Bhlue Circle 0 
Feb. 13. Blue Circle... 0 Trocoll i 
TABLE. 
Goals. 
yy SR a: 9. a Pe 
Higgs 13 «(il 1 i 88M 2 
Trocoll 12 8 2 2 & 18 BB 
Holloway ER cate * 1 2.4 7 
Downs 13....3 1 oS 2s 7 
Scafcoo «11 56lC hc —lC<C HCC 
Blue Circle.. 12 2 1 9 146 38 5 


the British En 

tion). The of 
ots, qealoneme eeanten We. Gah, to beh 
ts, ‘ o. - 
y rs, will do much, it is , to 
He nob ot by enabling the quarries to - 
con- 
centrate upon certain defined sizes and 


number should be adequate for the general 
demands of ies eases the standard 
sections of kerb comprise a series rangi 
from 4in. by Qin. to 8in. by 12in., wi 
eight standard sizes of setts. The two other 
specifications now published are the first of 
a series dealing with emulsions and cold 
asphalt surfacing. They are, respectively, for 
—_— Bitumen Road Emulsion, No. 433, 
— ——— Macadam, — gr agg bo 
u ts prepared by the 

Samnblons teed Cold Ritmalasos Roads Asso- 
ciation. Copies of these specifications (Nos. 
433, 434 and 435-1931) may be obtained from 
the Publications Department, British Stan- 
dards Institution, 28, Victoria-street, 8.W.1, 
price 2s. 2d. each, post free. 


The Electrical ‘“‘ Blue Book.’ : 
The SOth edition of Ernest Benn, Lid. $, 
‘Blue Book for the Electrical Trades” has 
now been published (Bouverie House, E.C.4, 
25s, net). This large volume, which is ¢% 
cellently indexed, is a very complete re 
of those many and diverse facts and pieces 
of information that the electrical engineer Te 
quires to know, while there are certain se 
tions, such as the chapter on Munic 
Loans, Interest and Sinking Fand a 
regulations for overhead lines, etc., wh 
should be of considerable assistance to the 
local authority. Very useful is the Manu- 
facturers’ Who's Who,” and an interesting 
feature is that the scope of the book 1 
confined to England but extends to ‘ue 
nies and foreign countries as well. 
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ee PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON®- 
































wnk tenon wheeling and AVATOR d, 
Digging or carta, &. 
end carting eway to shoot—6 ft. deop........... per yard cube 9 9 
Add if in clay ne van 1 0 
Add for edditional depth of 61. cntiiomnieniens 0 6 
—" strutting to ones per foot super 04 

Do. cies heidi, eli eon “ . } 0 

CONCRETOR. 

Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 .... per yard cube 27 0 
Add if in in short lengths ................ ,. ss 6 0 
Add if in floors 6 in. be ‘ 2 6 
Add if in beams ps va 3 0 
Add if aggregate 1 : 2: ” » 10 0 
Aad fr owting not exceeding 10 ft. boood ti 

first 10 ft. i 2 0 

BRICKLAYER. 

Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fietton £ se d, 

bricks per rod 30 0 0 
Add if in stocks i 710 0 
Add if in Staffordshire biues a 2. 0.90 
Add if in Portland cement and sana Be i § 

FACINGS. 


Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 










































































common bricks. per it. super 0 0 1} 
POINTING, 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint ......ccseeeeee oe eS 2 
xtra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
Pair external in half brick rings. i ao oe eae 
Axed in stocks ve a wad 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 
segmental ~ o ©8690 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded i in Portland cement............... ie, ee a 
Setting ordinary grates and stoves............ each 100 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &., 
with all necessary fire bricks 415 0 
ASPHALTER. 8. d. 
Half-inch horizontaldamp COUTSC — ............ssss00.. per yard super 4 6 
Three-quarte -inch vertical damp course....... ihn Nae re 9 6 
Fm wae inch on flats i in two thicknesses ... _,, am 6 0 
Angie fille «. per foot run 0 3 
Skirting pe fillet 6 in. high ” 10 
York stone templates fixed ‘ footeubs 13 0 
or: ne tem oot cu 
York stone sills fixed a » 0 
Beer stone and all labour fixed es - 15 0 
Portland stone fixed ” , 20 0 
Chilmark stone fixed sate? scishissaniaahainiceniedeclisss og 17 6 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3i nis eens 72 9 
X Sin. 3 in. . per square 
Do. 20in. x 10in. DO, svsterercore 80 9 
Do. 24in. x 12in. Do. Do, » 9 0 
Fir framed i s0mN foot cube 43 
ir in per cu 
wigs Cc « 68 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions................ ~ @ 5 3 
Do. trusses 7 & 
| of, BS 1}’ | y af 
Deal rough close boarding ................ per sq.| 33/6 | 38/~ | 43/- | 70/- 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 
cluding struts or hangers ................ 50 0 
. to per ft. sup 09 
Centre for arches ‘ iiaaiiapecaaaceusicubiian 1 6 
Gutter boards and bearers ~........-..00:-.0+ co Galland beni 1 0 
Duletgadint ase | ate | soy-| st 
per 8q.| — = 
Do. tongued and grooved ceccecceccce-- 59 — | 47/- | 56/- | 64/- 
= a cs 44/-| 49/-| — | — 
ou — backings 
wa ct mg! 101 tal se] 98 
"me "AND FRAMES. 8. d. 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements........ per foot super 1] 10 
ret Do. Do. wens » 21 
Add for fitting and fixing ” ” 03 
cased reg with lin. inner and outer 
linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood sills with 2in. moulded sashes in 
squares, double hung, double hung with pal- 
‘eys, lines and weights; averagesizZe........0.- 4 3 9 
= tn len | 2p 
wo-panel square framed ft. sup. | 2 
Four-panel ee e 2/4 | 2 | 2A 
Two-panel moulded both sides-.eeccesee--- , 2 | 27 | 2fl 
Pour-panel Do. Do. es 2 |'2Al)3/2 








CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES, 
























































ed 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated per foot cube af 0 
| yy % 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ............ ft. i77| 1A isl 
Deal shelves and bearers... ~ ses 1f4j| 1A {IP 
Add if cross-tongued vi 2d..j 2d, | 2d. 
STAIRCASES. 
gions tow oem meetin . ee ee! ee wee 
h brackets 2A| 24}, 2A; — j— 
Deal strings wrot oa both sides aad 
1f| 2] 2/2} 2A}; — 
es d, 
for steps and TisePs ........-cecesesessen bach oll 
usters, I in. BE 38 Th, cncponinnnanes per ft, run 0 9 
errs average, 3 in. x 3 in. eo 6 0 
Add if ramped see Iz 0 
Add if wreathed “ 0 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts oe Rim locks 2/- 
Sash fasteners .................... 114d. Mortice locks 44 
Casement fasteners ............ 4 Patent spring hinges and 
po ae a aia ehiiningieng * letting into floor and a 
pboard is making 294 
OUNDER AND Mr s d, 
Rolled steel joists per cwt. 15 3 
Plain compound girders ‘se Is 0 
Do. stanchions ‘a 2 9 
In roofwork é 2 6 


RAIN-WATER GOODS. 














































































































3” id 6°} 6" 
Half-round plain rebated esis ft run | 14 | 1ff | 1Pf | 2- 
Ogee Do. a eaestnnimiins m 16 |1f9 | 28 {2A 
Rain-water pipes with ears ............... os 1f | 2/4 - _ 
Extra for shoes and bends ................ each 34 | 4flli — — 
Do. stopped emds  ..cccccsecomns 59 1f |1f0|29 432 
Do. nozzles for inlets ................ es 2/72 | 2/77 | 8A0ee/s 
PLUMBER. e 4. 
Milled lead and laying i - flashings and gutters........... percwt. 40 0 
Do. Do. n flats Fe 9 0 
Extra labour and ilar i in coated cesspools .............. ~- each 6 9 
Welt joint per ft.run 0 6 
Copper nelng ors 
Pp nailing 9° ‘0 
i t t 1’ af 2 ¢ 
Drawn lead waste per ft. ran fi fi; 1ff0 3/-| 34) — 
BEFVIC® .... 5 16| 2/-| 2/f| 34) — os 
Se me _ _ _ _ — | 6/- 
Bends in lead pipe each ~ os — |3- (6A 
Soldered oe ends , I/-| 14} 1/9/24 | 37 a 
Red lead join lid. | If] 18/)1Al/;2A | 4/70 
Wiped saltatd joints ,. 24 | 3/- 36 | 4/4 |56 | 7A 
Lead trape and | 
cleaning screws ws _-_i — — |WALWAL — 
Bib cocks and joints ,, 64) 9/7) 156A 41] — _ 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 | 17/2 | 268 | 64f--| — _ 
PL e. d. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .. 23 
Do. Do. Sirapite _........ 2 6 
Do. Do. SID sscecdeciscshnccindiadatinaneen’ ps 3 6 
Add saw lathing anes a ee 
Add metal lathing ‘ 2 6 
(Not oe hangers or runners, etc., for sus- 
ed ceilings.) 
BR nar cement screed jonas de 22 
Do. face rac : it 
Mouldings in — vee per 1 girth 
One-and-a-half granolithic paving? .................... per yardeup. 5 3 
ot foot 0 7 
21-02. sheet plain per sup. 
26-oz. De. ” ” 0 10 
Obscured sheet , ” il 
}-in. rolled plate me 09 
-in. rough rolled or cast plate  ........-..0-.0-00+ ss = 0 10 
tie. wired cast plate ne 13 
PAINTER. 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coate ............... - peryerdenup. 0 ¥ 
and priming ....... » 07 
Plain painting, 1 coat me 09 
Do. 2 coats ee 12 
Do. 3 coats ‘ 19 
OP cy 4 coats ; ” 24 
o 23 
son pe — 19 
Sizing » * 03 
Flatting phn 07 
Enamel » 11 
Froas polelag “es 
”» Ld 
Preparing for and hanging paper 4/- 
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odourless colour-fast, and possesses a perma- 
nent polished finish of fine lustre, which can 


three finishes—namely, ivory, mottled 
hich harmonise 


in 
horn and white, w well. with 
most surroundings. 
Change of Address. 

Messrs. Kersons Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
makers of the Kerson ‘“ W ” and 


ron, a switches and other electrical ac- 
announce that, having now com- 
soak ae fooorag | of their new she O 


ps -' ,, Minworth Birmingham 
arent d now be addressed ane 


instead rex to their seit old factory, Wainwright- 
street, Birmingham. Their telegraphic address 
remains the same, viz:, ‘‘ Kersons, Birming- 


ham,” but their telephone aumber is now 
Ashfield 1163-4, For the guidance of callers 


it may be stated that the new Kerson factory 
is in the immediate neighbourhood of the Bir- 
mingham British Industries Fair Buildings, 
and that from the terminus of the Pipe Hayes 
trams it is only a matter of a few minutes’ 
walk. 


A New Concrete Mixer. . 

The British Steel Piling Co.. Ltd., an- 
nounce a new 14/10 concrete mixer, the 
“Wonder,” for which a capacity of 120 cu. 
yds. and: upwards daily is claimed. The 
machine, while carrying no needless weight, 
is strong and rigid, and is fitted with a 
“ Lister ” petrol engine and a side loader 
designed to take input batch discharges at 
an angle of 55 deg. A further advantage 
is the “ Wonderquick” automatic water- 
measuring tank, which is designed to en- 
sure the correct amount of water. A leaf- 
let fully descriptive of the machine can be 
obtained from , Parliament-street, 8.W.1, 
as can another publication (No. 145) giving 
details of the “ Epic” mobile crane, which 
lifts up to 1 ton and yet can be mounted 
on a lorry. and, as such. should be most 
useful for the builder and contractor. 
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for the P.A.C. Mr. 
County 


“TENDERS 


ions for insertion under this heading 


addressed to “ The Editor.’ and must 
x than Tuesday evening. 


t Denotes provisionally accepted 
a aes i gyn OT 
1 Dette scented b by tN O Office of Works and 


pomnien-Lemvenn x chureh and erection of 
& tower as at the Parish Church, 
for. the Parochial Council. Mr. . Martin, 
L.BA,B.A., Diocesan Surveyor, 9%, gate, 

*L. Pairclough, Ltd., Adlington, near Choriey. 

( ted cost: £3,500.) 

Banchory.—Six of 2 houses at The Glebe. 
High-street, for the TC, Mr. James Michie, archi- 
tect and gurveyor. oe ag by the architect :— 

Mason—*Frank M 

Carpenter—* Alxr. Hadden & Sons, Newtonhill. 

Slater—*Geo. L. Gran 

Plumber—* William Reid. 

Plasterer— " 


Sands. 
(Remainder of Banchory.) 
Bedlington.—Public convenience at Bedlington 
Station, for the UDC. Mr. J. W. Pooley, sur- 


Bootie.-40 houses on the east side of Fernhill- 
road, for the T.C. ~~ 
*J. W. Jones & Sons, Ltd. (Liverpool) £13,120 
Bootie.—6 ft. high corrugated steel pale fence 
along the — @treet line of Dunning’s 
Bridge-road_and the proposed Bye-Pass-road from 
Dunning’e Bridge-road to the public footpath, 
with one double and one single entrance 


‘for the T.C. :— 
ep Ne Jones & Bayliss, Wolver- 
EL FORE ES sae £748 18 6 


Beston.—Isolation hospital, for the T.C. and 
RD. Joint Hospital Committee. Mr. G. D. 
Cockrill, Borough Surveyor :— 

*H. H. Vamplew, Boston 

(Estimated pases £12,000.) 

BSurnside—Four houses at Calderwood-road. 
Messrs. J. & J. Craig & Sons, architects, 219, 
St. Vincent«street, Glasgow :— 

*James Laidlaw & Sons, Litd., Playfair- 

street, Glasgow. 

Gardif.—_New parcels depot, booking office, and 
other rk at general station, for the directors 
of the W.R. Co. Chief Engineer, Paddington 
Station, 5 A and 

*F. Holcombe & Sons, Corporation-road, 

Cardiff. 


Carliste—i86 additional houses, for the City 
Council. Mr. Percy Dalton, A.R.I.B.A., City Sur- 
veyor, 18, Fisher-street :— 

wep Laing & Son Ltd., Carlisle: 

. & RB. Bell, Lid, Carlisle ...... £59,312 
eimdi Lima to club premises in Nelson- 
street for Building Committee of Denton Holme 
Conservative Clab:— 

*J. & R. Bell, Ltd., Carlisle. ‘ 

—Sliding folding doors and roller 
shutters to four of the cottage blocks of Queen 
wer Hospital for Children, Carshalton, for the 


Alter- 

Teak native 

shutters price 
and for 
folding steel 

doors, shutters. 

1,740 

1,865 

1,573 

1,170 





— ee road, Totten. 
ham, N 1,450 1.250 


iii chan wale ‘.: ‘nb ‘aiaiataaiai and 
institute at New BB nar ington, for the New 
Whittington Social Institnte, Ltd. :— 

*C. E. Gaunt, Lid., Chesterfield. 

Cork.—Builting of a city hall and municipal 
offices, for. the T.C,:— 

+John Sisk & Sons, Cork .................. £39,870 

Coxhoe.—New institute. Mr. x a Kellett, 
architect :— 


*G. W. Lazenby, Lid., Ferryhill ...... £1,731 
‘ in Frith- ee for maar 
en 


mards. Messrs. George & 
FF.R.I.B.A., A.T.Stroct.E.. OT eiiliesta, 121, Vie. 
ee ae Westminster, 8.W.1 :-— 


Areade and shop windows—*Messrs. Court 
> a ge caerveaes Park Works. 


Derbyshire — ae Nation 
Sk se 
y Atchitect. 
oe Stack. Mansfield. s 
Cradiey-road. site No. 7. 
eo ees: Mr. F-'B. Gibbons, Boroneh 
eperion. for the CB. MeFi 


*Batler Bros., Birmingham cities. 
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eererrinns houses, com. 
Scheme, for the T.-C. ‘Me. B. 3. Macken’. ,ousing 
Fe rage vice Rad ri MacRae, A.niB 4. 


“Wm. Arnott, MacLeod & Co., 


Kr ORS Aa 


x Kelly & a eo bets San 1 
*A. Gorsnene 6‘ Edin burgh 380 0 
*Wm, © - 6 3X3 
diese: Sneath er A 
San Gee he ee ame ~— Qo 
I. 
architect, Bath-street :— " , 
*W. Lightbody & Son, 42, Sydney-strect, 
Glasgow 
Glasgow.—Reconstraction and additions J 
po toe. Ardath, pea tobatco pe Be oe 
urers. ‘oseph Ember architect, 
Regent-street, London, W.2 : ™ 
rts, Ltd., * Bristol-road, 


4 
Demolition and brick works, ete.—*R. Roger- 
son & Co.,.. Litd., Smith-street, Scotstoun, 
Glasgow. 


Glasgow.—Reconstruction work on Corporati 
eae SS at A eae weg Mr. Thomas Somers, archi. 


‘Selah pas 9%, Pitt-street, Anderston, 
Glasgow. 


neon ne eg iy and extension at St. 

Sage ce ithe als 
‘ames 

Recon ibs iat. allom, architect, 4, 


Principal yg gy TE vant Ferro Conc 
io., Ltd, 109, Do treet, » a nota 

Joinery, carpentry, lat athing and ironmongery— 
Fel Dunbar & Co., Arlington-street, 


Plante “y. D. M & Co., bert- 
Tm orrison 
i 
€ @ ranite— n ms, Lid, 
Piershill Marbie Works, Prorshilt Edin- 


Heating engineeri —*Ashwell & Nesbit, 103, 

Douglasatreet, “Blytheswood, Glasgow. 

Blectricat ustelletion etc.—* Johnstone, Park 
& , LAd:, Oswald-street, Glasgow. 


ovens pairs. of small-type houses, for the 


“W. E, Walsham, Gray. ......ccececcccssocv £2,244 


Hamilton.—Reconstruction and extension at the 
Yosthatiee, Hamilton Home, for the Lanarkshire 
C4. Mr. John Stewart, architect, Albert-street, 
Motherwell :— 
Mason and brick—*John C. Barns & Co., 200, 
“ Myre gn ng p 
Jarpen joinery, ier ironmongery— 
s A. th homson, "Wright, Larkhall. 
Slater. laster and cement—*Wilson & Hendry, 
ortiand-street; Hamilton. 
Plumber and gasfitter—*Samuel Lander, Sani- 
tary Engineer, Uddingston. 
Hindolveston.—_New parish church. Messrs. 
Buckingham & Borer, FSi. Ea: architects 
and surveyors, 43a, Prince of Wales’-road, Nor- 





wich :— 
4. Youngs & Son, Norwich . £2,491 0 0 
J. F. Dagless, Walsingham ...... 2.370 0 0 
— Vineent & Sons, Berghap- is 
RG Carter, Fs des 00 
"J, Geet Hn adeivesten 0 0 
H. Bullen & oar Cromer ......... 00 
T. Gill & Son, Norwich ............ 0 0 
Neal Bros., North Elmham ...... 2,166 0 Q 
Fisher & Sons, Fakenham ......... 2.064 4 2 


sa ogre houses in Hoole-lane, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. W. Deane, surveyor :— 

~~ eeeingtine & Sons, Ellesmere 

hsaanies tivbes sesh sudinapaas momwenenetemnnente £14,9% 

ae ee of the preety on part of 
the site required for block “D” of the Grosvenor 
hessiag scheme, for the Westminster City Coun- 
ci] — 


Westminster ee Co., Lid. “< : 
Horace A. Cuni 


Oe eee see eneeenescenseeneee® 


Greenham Demolition Co., Lid. a0 H 
H. Saney_& Tc SA tacttiniasmes 444 10 
oe ise rT a cua 8 R 
enry Boyer, 2 SAREE TERRE TSED EO EE EES 
Goodman, Ltd. occcececcnode.censeesess x28 0 
hiakk Te... 227 0 
Kia 2 Prien” Px — — 
aterloo B 
(All of London.) 


London.—For block “ E” of the Grosvenor hou 
ing site, for the Westminster City Council -— 


James Carmichael Surat). 








Lid. £96,512 
Di; a | BS 7° aoe ee - == 
Holloway Bros. Venda) Ltd. 65,611 
1. W. Be aioins 96.1% 

rg “iy 7" personae 84.874 
Hu re. RE tn ONS fed 
thert Monk ..... ey 


ere 





for u 
mg « 
R 


sf oe te Lok 


ty 
“vi 


Pre 
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Huyten-with-Roby.—Houses and shops in develop- 
ee al the estate at Page Farin arth for the 


hold Estate Deve 32, St. 
James. st., — 5.W. Mr. Ww. Fraser, sur- 
veyor, 48, The Arcade, Lord-street, dideeel: — 


*J pli: & Sons, Lid., Manchester. 


ipswich.—For erection of the Greenwich junior 
mixed school for 40 junior children the 
practical instruction rooms at the Nacton-road 
<ooncii school for 200 senior scholars, for the 


°G. A. Kenney & Sons 


Kerry.—Repairs to Killarney Courthouse, and 
erection of wall, railings and gates at the library. 
Castiesiand, for the C.C.: 

(a)—*J.  FERUWUON Sik se anidicecececbceeeaen £260 

(b)—*3., CCIE Gasiiceoriiaasiecccaae ae 283 


Kitharchan.—Four houses at Tandlehill-road :— 
*James Y. Keenie, Lid., Johnstone. 


Lancashire mage ge +o — Pl railway near Hest 
Bank, for the C Schoheld. oad 
Surveyor and ie y voll Offices, Fisher- 
gate, I’reston :— 

*J. M. Firth & Sons, Todmorden ...... £15,500 


Lancaster.—Branch shop at Torrisholme, for 
Lancaster and District Co-operative Society,” Ltd. 
Mr. R. W. Jackson, U.B.1.B.A., architect, 43, 
Church-street :— 

*w. & J. Pell, Lancaster. 


Leeds.—Warehouse at junction of sg pry vo 
and Templarstreet, for Messrs. L. Leventhal). 
Whelesale Grocers, Lady-lane :— 


*Pickard & Co. 


Leeds.—Kiementary school at St. George’s-road, 
for the Church Managers of St. Georges aid the 
_<— Mr. F. Broadbent, urchitect, Calverley- 
street :— 

;W. M. Coates & Sons. 


Lincoin.—Additions to a gear gg alterations 
and repairs to farm. build ay jon 
Farms, Helmswell, for the Te oes aggott 
City Engineer and Surveyor :— 

Building work—*G. Turner & Son, Saxilby, 

koodworksiatYhtiastinthlis gts’ 

oadworks.—* Lincolnshire ing & - 
tracting Co., Lid., Brigg . - 

dhenden.—Teaders accepted by H.M.O.W. f 
the week ending Fotranty voting ice v 
Ossett Post Office—alterations—O. Atkinson & Sons, 

llarrugate 
Wille-den Post oe H. Watts, 43, 

High-road, N.W 
Harwich Custom “Hienb-<éhleettsiilis 3a Saunders, 

llill-crest, Dovercourt. 

Belfast Parliament Buildings—bronzework—H. H. 

Martyn & Co., Lid., Sunningend, Cheltenham. 


Shoreditch County * Court—heating—Brizhtside 
any 4 my Engineering Co., Ltd., Chicheley- 


London.—Thames floods Mo vaorn works in the 
¥atham district, for the L 


Howard Farrow, Lid, ...........0... £8,933 11 


0 
Whittaker Ellis, Ltd. ............... 7,272 12 5 
A. Jackaman & Son, Litd., 

Gee ek a 6,743 16 8 
G. Tae © BO o5.6. cas. 07413 8 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, 

Suidininhap bdeuniiadmimiinmmnacennned 5,676 14 7 
John Monies & Co., Lid. ...... 5,504 14 4 
9 


(Chiat yt estimate: £5,724 ls. 6d.) 
(Remainder of London.) 


ee of Harley college premises 
for use as relie yar | and a non-residentia! train- 


mg centre, for the L.C.C. -— 

Rowley Bros. pir By pakscdiessideivess £3,992 
é. a: ie «ee eee 33925 
yee é fn (Poplar), Bias caedinsscsnies 3,845 
J. had ge OS RE ee Ae 3,824 
Shai Wem, Th eek as 3,800 
Ww. t; CM 3,785 
seorae BAO | ee a cn 3.726 © 
Woollaston & CO. .osccccccccosscasecsese 3.679 

W. J. Dixon & Son oo....ccccccccccecnss 3,647 
were oe & Bons dilepsahoulbseaicisiehiniibg 3,580 


. 


vestiiianes and fixing the het water heating 
cha Se rine oe 
n 
Ltd... Chicheley-gireet, S.E gsr Z ce 
salient ae one oe at Padington Goods 
ton Station. W.2-— a aad 
*W. Walkerdine, Lid. 
North Kensington, 


London.—Thames flood defences on the Council’s 


115a, Walmer-road, 
W.10. 


venereal for the Pulham B.C. Borough Sur- 

M Macleod & Co.. Ltd. .. £8.655 0 0 
5. Mente Bh 0 ee 7670 0 0 
J. Shethonrne & Oe.. Ltd. 7210 0 0 
John Mowlem & Co.. Lid. .... 683711 2 
re Wimpey & Co,, Lid. ......... 5.7% 4 3 
e Ver 2 Oe oa ce 5.740 0 6 

¥ jemeee Bie i pes ccakilen 5.169 6 9 
R. Dixon & Sons ..................... 5,050 0 0 
sorongh Engineer .................. 42200 
en J. Marston & Ses ed 4.1% 1 0 
ity Co Co., Tid., E.3 400916 3° 


mR ) 


London.—External retalp and repair 
Hospital, for Loe pair work at 






Eastern 

W. T. Ricketts «& pkg Lid £4,450 
Payne Bros. _— aisle . 4,400 
Stoneley, & & Oo... 4,242 
Bundock, Lid. 3,944 
Geo. es. & 3,900 
Sykes & Son, Ltd. 0 3,895 
| ee Cer Ore incre 3,709 
Bi eee Oe Oe Th ee $,022 
Edward Proctor . Showa diabascauahenselonahaciane 3,593 
BR. Woollation © OG. ..cccccccccccccc en 3,580 
Wd; NE ce a ok 3,547 
Headstone Construction Co., Lad. 3,246 
se GPOMNM, TAG Soooicdicc scsetsineshanoes 3,216 
H. Lawrence & Sane ........csccceseecsceeceee 080 


*Chas. Berger, or Cambrid 1a 
Paddington, W.2...... nid si 2.939 


(Chief Engineer's estimate : "2£4,000.) 


Maidstone.—Shopfront, inferior, etc., at premises, 
16. Week-street :— 
*A. Edmonds & Co., Lid., Constitution-hill, 
Birmingham. 


Ma‘tby.—New Infants’ Council school on Tickhill- 
pad. for the West Riding C.C. Mr. H. Wormald, 

A.R-1L.B.A., Education Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield :— 


Builder, joiner, plumber and Fase am ila 
ae ae, vil he ii aedoe: 
eT— m ns, Liv: 
Painter—*J. Bedford, Rothwell. 
Whitesmith.—*B. Tordoff & Son, Liversedge. 
Asphalter.—*]. Cooke e Son (Hudd.), Ltd., 
uddersfield. 
(Amount of contracts, 25,990.) 


Manchester.—New shopfroats, etc., at 22 and 24, 
Gt. Ancoats-street, Ancoats, for Messrs. W. 
Timpson, Ltd., Gt. Ducie-street -— 

*J. Curtis & Son, Ltd., Leeds. 


Manchester.—Church hall on corner of Moorgate- 
avenue and Ormskirk-avenue, for Rev. Roland 
E. T. Allen, 74, Norman-road, Rusholme and 
Charchwardens -— 


*G. Lee & Co., Lid. Manchester. 


Manchester.—Extensions to works for Messrs. 
sme Hargreaves, Ltd., Irkdale-street, Queen’s- 
tham. Messrs, A. J. Howcroft & Sen. 
R.LB.A.. architects, *Priory-buildings, Union- 
aoeat’ Oldham :— 
*Whitworth Whittaker, Ltd., Oldham. 


Manchester —Additions to the quilt factory in 

Greek-street, and Bedford-street, Chorlton, for 
Mesers. Pownall & Hampson, Ltd. Mr. J. £E. 
Kewell, L.R.1.B.A., architect, 290, Oxford- road :— 


*Matthew & Mumby, Lid., Manchester, 
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373 
Manchester.—Offices and cotton ‘Tratt 
Park-road, Trafford ‘Park. for the tet Ship 


anal Co., Lid., King-street :-— 
Builders—*J, Gerrard & Sons, Lid, Man- 


cheste 
Steelwork "Edward Wood & Co. ‘ 
i ‘o., Lid., Man 


Margate.—i.ti4 lin. yds, or thereabouts 
wrought-iron fencing ard amt 3 a gates, for the 
TC. Mr. Ernest A. Borg, Oe es wee 


Surveyor :— i 
Hyder & Sons, Piaxton peeariene «> RBS 
Wilks Bros. & Co., Lid., Sheffield 666 1 
8. ae Farmer & Sons, Lid., 





oop ewes ee eneeneneee 


: Main & Co., Lid. 
i "s “¢. Davis. & Co., 


Rene Ae EOE ROP EL CREO R OD enter ene ewee 
Ted ke eer edhe rakes <men haba eee cone eee 


re eeeeeee eet et errs rcs 


oein 4 Co., Lid., Coatbridge 
Debbing & Co., Sunderland 
". W. Palmer & Ce., London ... 
Croggon & Co., Lid., London .. 
W. A. Baker & eg aso», Lid., 
Newport (Mon. 
A. “ine Dodds & y Bg “Walisend- 
a sissnsip a ox vs bibdeabieo demosmohialdi 
 pabked & Co., Workington 
Robert rts & Co. (Wednesbury), 
Ltd., Wednesbury 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd., 
| eae ree ino es inh saiae = I 
J. Elwell, Lid., Oldbury 
W. Gratna «& Sons, Manchester 409 
*T. Blackburn & Sons, Tai., 
Preston tlronworks, Preston ... %4 8 


ggg building in Muir-street, snitects, 
well Cross. Messrs. Cowie & Miller, architects, 
Cleiland-road, Wishaw, Motherwell :— 
—— brick and mason works, ete.— 
& Co., Deliburn-street, Motherwell. 
E lectvieal’ ie tatlatton, ete. —*Bryson & Graham, 
Brandon-street, Peery atin 
Slater work ete.— JI, & J. Thorson, 9, Merry- 
street, Motherwell. 
Plaster work, elte.—*George Bryson, Lochend 
street, Motherwell. 
Joinery, carpentry and ironmongery works— 
“Thomas Miller, Hamilton-street, Mother- 


ell. 
Plumber work, etc, — *Robert W. Muir, 6 
Brandon-s{reet, Motherwell. 


tweens 


8 ge 
mune = 
os oor fF Aa > Genero Co ° ow~@& > a oo” 


Netheriee.—93 fonr-roomed houses al new roads 
off Ciarkson-road, Netherlee :— 
*MacTaggart & Nickel, Ltd., 66, Bath-street, 
Glasgow. 


Ripley.-24 houses in Peace Hill-road, for the 
U.D.c. Mr. G. W. Bird, surveyor:— 

“Harris Bros., Marehay, Derby ............2288 

per house. 

Salford.—Additions at the school, Con- 
vent, Adelphi, for Society of the thful Com- 
panion of Jesus, Adelyhi oe Wy r. W. R. Watson, 
architect, ns’ Quantiti- 
ties by Mr. G. A. Potts, ‘ia, Vi -bulldings, Man- 
chester :— 


Builders—-*W. Gornall & Sons, Lid., Salford. 
Joiner—*Stanley Porter, Bolton. 

Painting—* James Ferguson & Co., Salford, 
Plastering—A. & 8. Wallace, Newton Heath. 


Sandbach.—Additions to the Broom Mill, for 
Mesers. G. H. Heath & Co., Ltd. Pickford-street. 
Macclesfield. Messrs. Medcal & WMedeaif, 
FF.R.LB.A.. architects, 3, Stanley-streét, Liver- 
pool —— 

tW. A. Gale, Liverpool. 

Shardiow.—Houses, for the R.D.C.:~ 

*Perks & Sons, Long Eaton—30 houses, 

Draycott, Poona ae ag 6 ies 
£5,614 ; orrowas ou 
Littleover, 24 honses, Prag nocd 
12 houses. £3,850; Aston-on-Trent, 
houses, £670. 

*Harris Bros.. Marehay, 16 houses, Little 

Eaton, £5,430. 
Shipley.—Electric installation at the new public 


two 


offices in course of erection, for t he UDC. Mr. 
Harry Haigh, electrical engineer, House, 
Otley-road :— 

*Gordon Binns, Shipley. 

Golihull.-56 non-parlour type houses the 


Cranmore Farm estate, Shirley, for the RD... _ 
nincansy” 


*Morris Jacombs & Sons, 
Heath, Birmingham 
Stalybridge. —For (a) electricity sub-station at 
Mottram, (6) excavation for railway sidings near 
Hartshead sub-station; (¢) removing No. 1 and 2 
cooling gp for Tame compen inci taking 


erectio’ ations at 
Hartshead, for Erte Bern Hyde, “Mossley and 
Dukinfie oin mways 
Tame V Valley. Mr. J. Blackmore, poe om a 


b) Wellerman Brothers, Hyde. 
‘3 Peter B Brotherhood & Co., Walton, Peter- 
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Stevenage—-Siabies, siallx and sheds for the 


U.DL. Mr. Reg. A. Gandy, M.1.M.C.E., architect :-— 
Hi. Fidler & Sons, Luton .. 21 08 
4 He Paid, — age aa te 9 9 
C. J. Bond, Stevenaze ........... 1080 0 0 
G. F. Armiiage, Letchworth...... 0 0 0 
*A. Bedford, Palmers Green .....- 939 13 9 





6 YEARS ys. 
FOR REL! 
WORKMAS ‘Sin. 


COMPETITIVE VE TICIenT Geer QUALITY 


iow wt fy Seolee” & * 
Turpin's Parquet * looring 











‘Teiegrams : “ Frolic, Liverpool.” * Phone 228 Bank 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 




















J. GLIKSTEN & SON, LTD. 


CARPENTERS ROAD, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E15. 






Telephone : Telegrams: 
Amherst 4444 Gliksten, "Phone 
(10 lines). Lendon. 





THE BUILDER. 


Stockport.—558 houses on Bates ley Farm site, 
Adswood, for the T.C. :— 


*Thomas —— S 2. £1726 9 4 


Stretford.— Erect of o P pchnitoed pavilion in 
Longford Park, for the U 
ee a ie ee Oe £799 


Swansea.—Four greenhouses at 
estate, for the C.B. :— 


"h, J: Aubrey. Swansea .......--.-ccrcecnssens £442 
Swansea,—Supply of wronght-iron railings for the 
steps and path from Carmarthen-road to Townhi!! 
Approach- ed, for the C.B, Borongh Engineer :— 
*T. Blackburn & Sons, Lid., Preston. 


Sketty-park 


Swindon. — Shopfront, interior, etc., at 54. 
Regent-street :-— 
*A. Edmonds & Co., Ltd., Constitution-hill. 
‘Birmingham. 


Tavistook.—House at Tavistock, for Mr. Mark 
Patrick, M.P. ee Leest & Waple, Leip. 
architects. Mr. . Hills, F.S.1., quantity sur- 
veyor :— 

*J. Kerswill & Sons, Tavistock ... £2,435 16 8 

Thornaby.—101 new houses, for the T.C.:— 

7G. T. Potts, ReGen? i....5.0.0....6.465.... £350,000 

Thornaby.—16 houses for aged people on the 
Thornaby-road site,.for the T.C,:-— 

*T. BE. F. Whitear, Norton ...... £3,558 9 6 

Urmston.—Underground sanitary conveniences 
near Victoria Hotel, for the U.D.C. Mr. F. 
Brazier, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 7, Market-street, 
Altrincham :— 

*Moore & Son, Sale (provisionally) ... £1,360 

Waketield.—Alterations to the “ Dog and Gun” 
Inn, Kirkgate, for Beverley Bros., Ltd.. — 
Brewery. essts. Simpson & Moxon, F.R.I.B 
architects, Southgate-chambers :— 


Builders—*Farness & Render. 
Joiner—*A. Bell. 
rramber- "2, Woodhead. 
Slater—*I. W . Iingworth, Ltd. 
Plastever—*W. Newton Lofthouse. 
Painter—*T. Taylor. 

(All of Wakefield.) 


Walisall.Shops and offices (incinding clock 
tewer) in connection with the development of the 
property at the corner of Bridge-street, yy steal 
square, Freer-street and The Square, for the T.C 


*Bryant & Sons, Lid., Birmingham... £18,831 


Watford.—Public conveniences at Oxhe Pe and 
North Watford playing field, for the t -I— 


*C. Brightman & Son £51115 7and £510 5 8 


Weking.—Alterations at Horsell pumping station 
and the low level pumping station at the sewage 
works, for the U.D.C. :— 


*Hardy & Co., Woking ............ 218,456 12 1 


dd, ETRIDGE, 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 
CONTRACTORS 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone ; Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON. 





Februar, 19, 10a9 
Workington. —Church and 
can’s lane, for the T aig, Sebo in Vai. 
L.B.LB.A., architect, 1, Jobn-sireet . °° ldlield, 
PG. Gran : 
Ede SARRNUD a ince 
1S Wilbern & 80 Be 
. Miburn m, Keswick ......... 
<6 —e 
Rk in ME. ea eridisinnsaiensy..,... % 
Plaste) ets— ” 
“J. Lawson & Son ................-.... ws 2 
Plumber— 
"he WMI osc... . 
Electric iight— ; 
. 8. Bell & Co., Whitehaven... 
Painters— 
“Lewthwaite Palmer, Maryport .......... igo 


(Remainder of Workington.) 





BUY BRITISH 


FLOORIN NC 


SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 











=, Sheoens & me 


pon 


prssreey 2-3-4 








SOuE MAKERS O grec 

aieianis IMPROVED ANDALSO 

SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO.WRIGNT (LONDON) LT? | 
1S MEWMAM SY GCAFERS EY LONBOR Ww! 
WANS - BURTON WIR AOTALAMAM 



















FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAYING WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Largest stock of peosee-entent Soon Rodressed 
(equal te new) Granite Setts 
Rock-bottom ‘ 
Rockery Stowe, Granite Crazy = Seana SO 
Pat, Stones to order. 
Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, £3 


*"Phone—EAST 6336 7/8 











ROWLAND BROS. 


(DEPT G.) 


BLETCHLEY 


Mawufacturers of 
JACK ROLLS 
TOOL BOXES 
BRICK SKIPS 
WHEELBARROWS 


FENCING & GATES 

ROAD NOTICE BOARDS 
HAND, ORDERLY, & DOBBIN 
CARTS, ETC. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


Lender Scoereoms: 40/42, OXFORD ST. w.. 








PLETE 





ESTAB. 1874 





‘; 
Ti 























he le=lalelal i isla t 





SAFE 


SEND YOUR 
aN ialell-d14-Ba®) 











Building G LC/ ntractor$ 
- KiNG JAMES ST,SEt. 
HOP 608! 


